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upon one of our senses to confirm 

or correct the evidence of the others. 
Deprived of any one of them that would be of 
use upon a given occasion, we are surprised 
sometimes to find ourselves endeavoring to 
make good the lack, and reénforce our con- 
sciousness of the occurrence. I am confident 
that much disagreement among honest wit- 
nesses comes from the unconscious effort to 
fill in these blank interstices, and complete 
in the mind a scene which was recorded in 
part only. 

In particular we depend upon our sight to 
assist our ears, and give us a base line for the 
measurement of thought; and we are often 
seriously hampered in trying to relate what 
has occurred in the dark, the imagination 
supplementing at every step the facts obtained 
by hearing only. I have seen a man sentenced 
to eighteen years’ confinement in state prison 
for a crime committed in a dark room with 
eleven persons present. All of them appeared 
as witnesses, and most of them certainly told 
what they believed to be the truth, but I was 
by no means certain that the man who suffered 
was guilty. 

It is because of this imperfection of knowl- 
edge derived from a single sense that I have 
sometimes tried, but without success, to doubt 
the reality of one of the most painfully real 
experiences of my life. I have asked myself a 
hundred times whether it was not possibly the 
creation of an imagination excited by a bad 
dream. The reality of the affair remains, 
however, and it may be worth relating. 

I was spending a college vacation in selling 
books. My territory was among the mountains, 
near the boundary, in eastern Kentucky. The 
region had been the seene of two of those 
deadly feuds which involve the greater part of 
a neighborhood, and one of them had resulted 
in the calling out of the state militia. Still I 
had little fear, for I had learned that, terrible 
as may be the conduct of the more desperate 
element in the Cumberland Mountains when 
aroused to revenge by a sense of injury received. 
a stranger is almost uniformly safe, except in | 
some portions where he may be suspected of 
being a revenue officer. Still I thought it 
prudent to carry a revolver, which I kept in a 
holster under my o@ter clothing. 

My territory proved fairly good. Money was 
scarce, but books were scarcer, and my book 
had little competition. As the season wore on, 
1 found my subscription-list lengthening, and 
I was able, by an occasional advance delivery, 
to keep money enough for necessary expenses. 

I took the various roads named for the several 
streams in the county, and often following in 
their beds, walked along each for its entire 
length, and canvassed every house. I stayed 
at night where night overtook me, paying a 
small sum for my entertainment, and frequently 
crediting it on a book to be delivered later. 

I had warnings, not a few, about the char- 
acter of Branson’s Branch. “When ye go 
thar,” advised one customer, “git ye a forty- 
four revolver, an’ borry another, an’ look out 
ye git through by daylight.” 1 paid little 
attention to the warning, having heard various 
compliments of the sort from rival neighbor- 
hoods about other “branches” or creeks that 
proved hospitable to me and tolerant of my 
book. So I prepared to take Branson’s Branch 
i order, and did so. 

The rumors increased, however, and came 
to be of a different sort from those which are 
common in the mountains. A cattle-buyer, 
coming along the branch at night, had disap- 
peared. What became of him no one knew, 
but his horse was later traded off in an adjacent 
county by some one living on the branch. A 
‘in-peddler—that missionary from New Eng- 
ltnd—had been the occasion of some probably 
post-mortem inquiry ; all that could be learned 
as that he had turned into the branch road 
“about an hour b’ sun,” according to which 
reckoning he would naturally have sought a | 
lodging on the branch. 


Mw than we often realize we depend 









““MY HOST LIGHTED ME TO BED WITH 
A PINE TORCH.” 


| disappearances, and the number and exactness 


of them came to be somewhat disturbing. I 
determined, if possible, to canvass Branson’s 
Branch by daylight, and be well away before 
dark. 

But there were more houses than I supposed, 
and I was delayed unexpectedly. 
a single sale, but 1 went the length of the 
branch. The people were not given to reading. 
It still lacked something of sunset, and I should 


I made not | 


have hastened across to another neighborhood, | 


but the last group of houses—the only group, 
indeed, for the others were scattered—contained 
one so much larger and better and more inviting 
than the others that I accepted an invitation 
to supper. This proved so wholesome a meal, 
and the family, consisting of a man, bis wife 
and two daughters, were so pleasant, that I 
gave up all thought of danger, and prepared 


to spend the night. 


Branson’s Branch is just across a range of | 


hills from a stream navigable at high water, 
and emptying into a tributary of the Ohio. 
From the sides of the hills that shut it in crops 
a fine quality of building stone. This had 
been quarried some years before by a company 
that built the cottages on the branch, put in 
stationary engines, laid a switch-back track for 


| a “dingey” locomotive over the mountain and 


down to the river, and sold its output, on its 
merit I have no doubt, in several important 
cities. I happen to know of one great structure 
erected from this stone, and I never see it 
without a shudder as I think of that night. 
The expense of getting the stone to market, 
I am sure, was the cause of the failure of the 
company, and the assets were tov remote to be 
easily removed. The quarry could not be sold, 
and the company pocketed its loss and ceased 
to exist. The workmen removed, and in their 
place came a set of ne’er-do-wells, half-mendi- 
cant, half-predatory, who occupied the rude 
cottages rent free. They knocked off the brass 


junk at the river, and encouraging and vying | flash. 


with each other in lawlessness, engaged in still 





more questionable enterprises, unless common 
fame and the general appearance of things 
belied them; but the house that had been the 
superintendent’s was occupied by the family 
of which I speak, which seemed of quite a 
different order. 

After a pleasant evening before the fire, my 
host led the way tomy room. Not often did I 
have a room to myself, but this house had three 
rooms on the ground floor, each of them opening 
into each of the others. I did not notice that 
my room, which was in the back of the main 
part, had a door not only from the front room, 
which was the parlor and bedroom of my host, 
but also from the kitchen in the ell. My host 
lighted me to bed with a pine torch, and stood 
at the foot of the bed, toward the door which I 
did not notice. 

I removed my boots, coat and waistcoat, 
drew a chair near the foot of the bed and laid 
my outer clothing there, and dismissing the 
light, bade my host a cordial good night, and 
finished my disrobing in the dark. As he 
went out through the front door, I noticed that 
it fitted very tight in the casing, and that he 
slammed it twice, and hard, before it shut. 

I was never less suspicious than on that 
night. I left my watch in my waistcoat pocket, 
and my money in my trousers, which I laid 
upon the chair. I unbuckled my belt and 
threw my holster carelessly on the back of the 
bed. Without a thought of danger, I dropped 
asleep. 

There were few clocks on Branson’s Branch, 
but this house had one; thus I happen to 
know that it was shortly before midnight that 
I was wakened by the hand of a man under 
my pillow. The clock struck twelve—a year 
or fifteen minutes !—afterward. 


I was wideawake in a second. Every 


There were other stories of mysterious | and copper from the engines and sold them for | horrible tale I had heard came to me like a 
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The house where I was staying was the 
one house in which a stranger would stay. In 
this house, in this very bed, might have slept 
the unwary tin-peddler. Here, unless they 
shot him from ambush, slept the missing cattle- 
buyer. ‘There was no outside door. If I was 
being robbed, it was by my hosts, and they 
certainly would not let me escape to tell who 
had robbed me. 

The hand was instantly withdrawn, but I 
felt no other motion and heard no sound; but 
I could feel that some one was standing over 
me. 

I reached for my revolver. It was in the 
holster. 1 got the holster, but when I tried to 
open it the new and unused leather gave a little 
premonitory creak. I dared not open it. For 
some seconds I lay in mortal terror. 

The degree of calmness with which one 
faces death depends in large measure, | am 
sure, upon the circumstances attending the 
danger. Several times I have found myself in 
danger. The fact has never been a pleasant 
one, and I do not know that I have ever met 
it with unusual calmness; but I have found a 
great difference in the mental perturbation 
occasioned by the discovery. On that night 
the horror of it was almost unbearable. It 
was not so much dying; it was to be murdered 
in helplessness, alone and far from friends to 
whom no tidings would ever come. The thought 
grew intolerable. I must at least die like a 
man. I would not be struck down like a sheep. 

I suppose that it all happened in a few 
seconds, and that the million things 1 thought 
about came to my mind as a flash of lightning 
reveals at a single glance a whole landscape; 
but it seemed to me many minutes before | 
could think out a plan. 

This seemed to me probable. If I was to be 
killed, it would not be with bullet or knife, but 
with some blunt instrument, and the man who 
stood over me knew just where the pillow was 
and where my head was. If I could get toward 
the foot of the bed I might escape his first 
blow, and I must get my revolver out of the 
holster. 

I reasoned that, having manifestly wakened, 
I might not be attacked till I gave signs of 
sleep, but on the other hand my awakening 
might lead him to believe himself discovered, 
and so hasten matters. So I began to try that 
very easy thing as one reads about it, to feign 
sleep. Then for the first time I noticed my 
breathing. 1 was absolutely panting. The 
long, regular inspirations of the sleeper simply 
would not come. Still, by degrees, 1 grew a 
little more calm, slipped my head as far to the 
back as I could without moving my body, and 
breathed a little more freely. 

Then the figure moved. I felt it brush along 


_ the bed, and heard it stop at the chair where 


the man had seen me hang my clothes. Then 
I heard him examining my clothing, clumsily 
enough. 

This, I said to myself, was my opportunity. 
He no longer stood over me with my exact 
position in mind. His hands were empty, 
examining the contents of my pockets. He 
was determined, apparently, to learn whether 
I was worth killing. How much, | asked 
myself, would he count my life worth? Cer- 
tainly so few dollars as he would deem a 
recompense had never been counted my worth 
before. If just now I could get my revolver, 
and change my position in the bed, I would not 
await the end of his bloodthirsty calculation. 

My watch struck the back of the chair as he 
moved my clothes. My pocket-comb interested 
him. I heard the teeth grate as he drew it 
from its case. Next would come my pocket- 
book, and then —! 

It was horrible. I could bear it no longer. 
I gave the holster a jerk which caused it to 
open with very little noise, at the same time 
rolling off the pillow and gathering myself in 
as small a compass as possible at the foot of 
the bed and on the back side. I tried to make 
it seem the act of a restless sleeper changing 
his position. 

The investigation of the clothes stopped and 
all was still again, but when I became quiet I 
heard a little more quiet searching of my 
pockets. 

When I was lying upon the pillow, I had no 
other thought than that of assuming the offen- 
sive if I could get my revolver, if indeed the 
very act of getting it did not force the issue; 
but when I got it, I was not so certain that that 
would be best. I was so low down and so far 
back in the bed that I felt confident that the 
first blow would miss me, and I thought possi- 
ble that on the whole my first shot would be 
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more accurate if fired in quick return than if 
aimed in the general direction of the chair, and 
to miss would be fatal. 

Besides this, there came to me as never before 
or since a feeling of the awfulness of taking a 
life, even in self-defence. To fire in the dark; 
to leap out into a hand-to-hand struggle to the 
death ; to make my way, wounded perhaps, and 
half-naked, over the fallen body of a man slain 
by my hand; to flee into the outer darkness and 
hide in the woods till day ; to be haunted all my 
life by the memory of that bloody battle—it all 
came over me with indescribable horror. 

I resolved, even although to do so might lose 
me an advantage, not to shoot till there was no 
other alternative. About this time the clock in 
the kitchen struck twelve. 

I now began to feel a strong sense of comfort 
derived from the possession of my pistol. It was 
not that I wanted to use it,—I never felt so little 
like using it,—but it was the feeling that if worst 
came to worst, as I felt sure it would, I was not 
absolutely helpless ; I had still a fighting chance. 
I think I said to myself, “I can at least die 
fighting like a man.” 

I feigned sleep no longer. I coughed, I changed 
my position, I served notice on my visitor that I 
was wide awake. I thought it well to be a little 
rash in my manifest wakefulness rather than to 
risk the appearance of sleep again. 

Soon I heard a heavy footstep crossing the 
kitchen from the direction of my room and 
entering the front room. I said to myself, ‘““There 
are others up in the house. 
If 1 escape from one, I shall 


have to fight another.” So I 
decided that I had done well 
not to foree the attack. 


Then I began to wonder 
how my room had been 
entered through the tightly 
closed door. I remembered 
that the hinge had creaked, 
and that a hard slam had 
been required to close it. I 
could not imagine how it had 
been opened, but I began to 
listen to hear it close, assured 
that I could not feel safe till 
I had that evidence that my 
room was vacated. 

No such glad sound came 
to me. I Jay curled up in a 
strained position till the clock 
struck one. There had not been one minute I had 
not been strained to the very limit of nervous 
tension in expectation of an attack. Another 
age dragged by, and the clock struck two. I 
felt at times that I could not bear it another 
minute,—that 1 must shoot or jump out of bed 
or do something,—that I would rather die than 
live another such hour; and I wonder if any 
one will believe that all this time it was almost 
impossible to keep awake? 

It was even so. A quarter-minute’s cessation 
of that strained watchfulness, it seemed, would 
involve a reaction that would plunge me into the 
deepest slumber. I realized how a soldier on 
picket might go to sleep in the face of the enemy, 
and with even greater peril hanging over him as 
the result of disobedience. 

Then came three o’clock. I began to hope 
that my visitor had gone; but no, it could not be, 
for the door had not moved. And so without 
relaxing my vigil, but gaining a little more 
courage as the night wore on, I lay another hour 
and another. 

The dawn came late into that deep valley. It 
was full five o’clock before enough light came 
through the single small window to assure me 
that I was the sole occupant of the room. Then, 
and without an instant’s waiting, I fell asleep,— 
fell is the word, and it was a long fall,—and lay 
for an hour in a sleep that was stupor, still 
clutching my revolver. 

When I rose 1 examined the room more care- 
fully. It was no accident, but the result of some 





‘“THE UNDERTAKING WAS ARDUOUS.’ 


THE YOUTH'S 


night, but the stealthy, murderous mien of as 


unhung. 











saw, not the hospitable man of ‘the preceding | 


desperate a brigand and murderer as ever _ 
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before. In an hour I had left Branson’s Branch 
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it away,” and he started in quest of the missin, 


behind, and stood upon the summit of the ridge | book 


dividing its valley from that of Roan Fork. I 
turned aside from the narrow road, and seeking 


I paid a half-dollar and got away as quickly |a quiet place among the trees, threw myself 
| as possible, feeling ten years older than the night ' down, weak and exhausted, and fell asleep again. 














st Y son George gave it to me,’’ Mr. Hudson 
M was explaining to an old neighbor, 

Caleb Sawyer, who had come in to 
|chat for a few minutes. “George is in New 
| York, youknow. He’sa lawyer, and I guess he 
| must be doing pretty well, for Letty says—she 
| just got back yesterday—that he lives in a fine, 
| big house, and they keep three hired girls, 
| besides a man to drive and look after the 
horses. Oh, George is smart!’ 

The old man rubbed his hands and smiled in 
evident satisfaction. George was his only son, 
and Letty, who kept house for him, was the 
orphaned child of his only daughter. 

Mr. Sawyer wiped his gold-bowed glasses on 
his faded silk handkerchief, adjusted them care- 
fully, and began to examine the present—a large 
Bible—very critically. 
He was a small, wea- 
zen-faced old man of 
an extremely pessi- 
mistic temperament ; 
quite the reverse of 
cheery Grandpa Hud- 








son. 

“The print is clear,”’ 
he said, after a survey 
through Genesis. 
“*Yes. George knew 


my eyes were getting 
dim,” Mr. Hudson 
said, “‘so he sent me 
one with good large 
print. I can almost 
read it without my 
glasses.”’ ri 

“But it seems to 
me the binding aint 
overstrong,’’ the 
neighbor continued. 
“Looks as if it might 
come to pieces.” 

“I guess it will last 
me,” the old man 
answered, quietly, 
“though I should 
like to leave it to 
Letty when I’m gone, I keep a newspaper | 
around it most of the time.” 

“Is that your son’s writing?” Mr. Sawyer | 
asked, as he turned to the first fly-leaf and gazed | 
with wonder on the elaborate flourishes which | 
he finally deciphered to mean, “Presented to | 
Josiah Hudson by his son George.” } 

“Oh, no,” Mr. Hudson replied, hurriedly, | 
“and I don’t mind telling you,—don’t let it go | 
any further, —but that’s the only thing about the | 
book 1 don’t quite like. I wish George had | 
written that himself, for I don’t see much of | 
George’s writing,’ he continued, pathetically, | 
“and it would be nice to have some where I | 
could see it every day.” 











‘‘rr’S REAL COMFORTABLE AND HANDY.” 


| odor of frying chicken. 





“Why, yes,”’ the postmaster replied, slowly, 
“there is a letter for you around here some- 
where. Hank Golder was just in, and we were 
curious to know who it could be from. You 
don’t get letters very often, you know.” 

But the old man took his letter, ignored the 
hint, and went out without giving any informa- 
tion. 

“Think he might have been more sociable!’ 
muttered the postmaster,—he was storekeeper 
as well,—as he began weighing out sugar fora 
customer. “A body likes to know what’s going 
on!” 

It was not until after supper that Mr. Hudson 
found time to read his letter. To be sure, he 
had gazed at it all the way home, studied the 
postmark, and wondered if it was “yes” or 
“no; but he would not open it till he had 
plenty of time. Then he read it several times 
before he mastered the whole. 

“T guess we'll get up early in the morning,” 
he said to Letty, as she came out to empty the 
dish-water. - 

“Why, grandpa?” she asked, in surprise. 
“Is there anything special to-morrow ?” 

“We're going to have company,” the old man 
answered, complacently. 

“Company ?”’ the girl echoed. ‘‘Why, who?” 

“T could tell,” he answered, “but you’d rather 
be surprised, would 
you not?” 

Z “Of course, if you’d 


a like it that way, 
ay 
“ 


he 


grandfather—only I 
: should like to know 
, : how many are com- 
ing, and just when,” 
Letty answered, 
pleasantly. She 
knew his weakness 
for surprises. 

“One, with ar 
appetite for two, 
about six o’clock 
to-morrow = even- 
ing.” Mr. Hudson 
went to shut the 
gate without offer- 
ing any farther ex- 
planation. 

At the appointed 
time the next even- 
ing the kitchen fire 
was burning bright- 
ly, and the kettle 
was sending up a 
cloud of steam. The room was filled with the 
The biscuit were in the 
edge of the oven, covered with a white cloth, and 
Letty was so busy creaming the potatoes that 
she forgot to wonder who, after all, was coming, 
when the door opened and her grandfather and 
Uncle George walked in. 

“TI told you she’d be surprised!’”’ the old 
man said to his son, misinterpreting the look of 
astonishment on the girl’s face. 

“T hope Letty enjoyed her stay in the city,” 
George Hudson remarked to his father, as he sat 
on the porch after supper, while Letty did up 
the dishes. 

“Yes, she had a good time,” the old man 
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rude but careful carpentering that the door had He stopped for 2 moment, and then added, answered, “‘but I guess she must have got rather 
been made so hard to shut—and open; but the | with an attempt at cheerfulness, “But Letty | confused with the noise and everything, for she 
other door, concealed by my host’s back and the | says it’s fashionable to have names written that clean forgot all about a new dress she had been 


shadow of the pine torch, had neither knob nor 
lock, was secured by a string fastened on the 
kitchen side, and moved noiselessly on well-oiled 
hinges. Then I realized the method of the 
place, and I recalled the retreating step, and felt 
sure that it was then that my room was vacated, 
and that I might have saved myself a part of the 
strain if I had known that he could have gone 
out in that way. 

I do not know why he let me go. Perhaps 
his search, so far as completed, did not seem to 
warrant an assault. Perhaps, disappointed in 
having wakened me, and convinced that I was 
awake to stay, he thought it safer to let me go, 
hoping that I had not discovered his presence in 
my room. 

I was dressed and ready when they called me 
to breakfast. 
than that which had come over my hosts. They 
were sullen toa degree, and watched me narrowly, 


and I have some notion that my own demeanor | 
I had examined my clothing with | 


was changed. 
care. The search of my coat and waistcoat had 
been complete, I judged. Some articles were in 
the wrong pocket, and others were left upon the 
chair. 

My trousers did not appear to have been dis- 
turbed, and nothing was missing. In the sullen, 
suspicious gaze of my host that morning I 


No change could have been greater | 


way, and George’s folks are real fashionable.”’ 
As Letty sat in the sitting-room that after- | 
noon, sewing, she noticed that her grandfather 
was busy at his desk. He was evidently writing 
a letter, and the undertaking was arduous, for | 
he bit his pen, used up several sheets of paper, | 
and succeeded in getting much ink on his fingers 
before the unaccustomed task was done. | 
Letty usually wrote his letters for him, and | 
she wondered why she had not been asked to | 
write this one; but she asked no questions. 
From that day for nearly two weeks Mr. | 
Hudson went about with an air of mystery. He | 
mended the few broken places in the fence, | 
| whitewashed the chicken-house, and was very | 





planning all summer to buy. She picked berries 
to get the money. You see, Hal Markham’s 
sister’s going to be married pretty soon, —I 


| guess Hal likes Letty pretty well,” he added, 


with a sly wink,—“and Letty was to stand up 
with her, but she forgot all about the dress.’’ 
He laughed heartily at his granddaughter’s lapse 
of memory. “Funny how forgetful some people 
are!”’: he resumed after a while. “Why —’ 
The old man stopped suddenly and stared at 
his son in amazement. 


“What is it, father?” the son asked, with | 


anxiety. 

“IT declare!’ he exclaimed. “Talking about 
forgetfulness made meremember. Why, George, 
I forgot to thank you for my present! Here 


“But, father, I don’t understand. What is 
this about my giving you a Bible?” 

The old man stopped for a moment, gazed at 
his son with a quizzical look, and laughed loud 
and long. “You thought Letty wouldn’t tej 
who sent it, didn’t you? Oh, you like secrets as 
well as your father!’ Still chuckling, he went 
into the house. 

One look at her uncle’s face as he hurried j)t¢ 
the kitchen, and Letty knew that he had found 
out. 

“T know I’m wicked to deceive him so,’’ she 
stammered, while the tears began to gather, 
“but, Uncle George, I couldn’t help it! Te 
wanted the Bible so much, and counted on your 
sending him one. I had to get it! I couldn't 
disappoint him!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he asked, severvly. 
“T didn’t know he wanted one!” 

But he did not wait for an answer. Ile 
suddenly remembered how little he had see of 


Letty while she was on her visit. He had been 
busy on an important case, and had hardly 
noticed her. He recollected with a pang of 
remorse that he had scarcely even asked after 


his father, much less thought of a gift for hii, 
until he had received the letter asking him to 
come back to the old farm for a few days. [is 
wife and children were at the seacoast, busiriess 
was dull, and he had come—come empty-handed. 

* Another Bible?’”’ asked Mr. Sawyer, in 
surprise, as he came in a week after George’s 
de ‘ 
“Yes, George took that one back. I guess 
he hadn’t examined it very closely before, and 
he said the binding was poor, just as you 
thought, and he sent me this.” He displayed a 
beautiful Bible in an adjustable holder. “It’s 
real comfortable and handy,” he continued, 
“and George wrote my name in it himself.” 
He showed the strong, businesslike writing 
with a pardonable pride. 

“TI told him I’d rather have his writing, if it 
wasn’t quite so fancy—though he is going to 
write once a week now, so it doesn’t matter so 
much,” he added. “He sent Letty some things, 
too,—some dresses and hats,—and last night I 
got a letter from his wife. She wants Letty and 
me to come to the city for the holidays. I 
haven’t been to New York since George went 
there, ten years ago, and I want to see the town 
ever so much. And then they’re going to have 
a Christmas tree,’ he added, with childlike 
enthusiasm, “and I am to be Santa Claus!” 
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A Struggle for Life. 


F the rattlesnake is justly called the king of 
| America’s woods and rocks, yet his crown 
is not held without danger, since he is hunted 
diligently and successfully. His fangs are indeed 
deadly, and he wears a fine suit of armor, but the 
deer and the wild hog never fail to attack him, 
and he has an enemy of his own kind stil] more 
dangerous to him. 

Snakes may be divided into three classes: 
Those which are venomous, the constrictors, and 
those which are neither. Unless the second of 
these are wonderful for their size, they secure 
little of our attention, and yet they are generally 
beautiful in colors, most graceful in action, and 
often among our best friends. 

In Florida we have two constrictors especially 
noticeable,—the black racer, which grows to the 
length of twelve feet afl makes a business of 
warring on rats and other small deer the farmer 
hates; and the king-snake, whose mission seems 
to be the extermination of the rattler. 

One day I was returning from a day’s hunt, at 
peace with the world and myself, when I heard 
a squirrel scolding as if he were a ward politician 
the night before election. The noise he made 
was so loud and insistent that I turned out of 
my way to see what could be the matter. 

I found the little fellow on the trunk of a pine 
about ten feet from the ground, jumping about 
as if in convulsions. He would flourish his tail 
wildly, scold in anger, threaten an assault, run 
back a little way up the trunk, and then return 
and scold again. 

I looked carefully and saw that his anger was 
directed at a rattlesnake that lay coiled at the 
foot of the tree. The snake was compressed 
into a ball, from the middle of which its rattle 
sounded continuously; its blazing little eyes 
were fixed unchangingly upon those of the 
squirrel. ; 

The buzz, buzz droned on the summer air with 
|a sleepy effect, but the squirrel scolded in an 
‘ever ascending key. But for the hint of the 

squirrel’s eyes, I could not have located the 
| rattler. His color and his variegated markings 








solicitous as to the condition of the late fall I’ve been using it every day, and haven’t said a offered little contrast to his surroundings. His 
garden. Every evening he might be seen walk- | word to you about it! Of course, when Letty | monotone of noise was indefinite, and to sight, 


ing to or from the town. 


| went away,” he continued, while the look of | as well as in sound, he seemed only a blur on 


“It’s only half a mile,” he replied to Letty’s | perplexity on the son’s face deepened, “‘I didn’t | the background of dark sand upon which he lay. 


protests, when this daily walk had been kept up 
for a fortnight, “and I need exercise. I don’t | 
get near enough to do here. The kindling to | 
split and the cow to milk! Why, they’re only 
play!”’ and he started toward town again at a 
nimble gait. 


“Anything for me to-day, Mr. Jones?’ he | 
asked, as he walked into the post-office, trying | 


to speak as if it were a matter of no importance. | always keep it right here. Letty must have put | squirrel’s cries would grow weak, that he 


know what you’d send me, but I knew it would | 


be something nice. 
“T said to Letty, ‘Letty, what do you think 
George will send me?’ She couldn’t guess, and 


neither could I, but 1 said I hoped it would be a | 


Bible with nice large print; and when she got 
home, this is what she brought me! Why, 
where is it?”’ he exclaimed, with concern. “I 


Was the squirrel only curious to satisfy })im- 
self as to the character of that strange object, 
or was he hypnotized? I have often amused 
| myself by exciting the violent curiosity 0! the 
little animal, but never did a waving or Ju!) Ing 
object awaken such intense and painful emotion 
as the rattler always demands. 


I knew what must soon follow: that the 
would 
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crow giddy, and finally tumble from the tree, 
hang a moment by one claw, and then drop into 
the jaws of the living death that lay in wait. I 
had raised my rifle to save the little fellow, when 
the tragedy was interrupted from another quarter. 

Swift as light a form: raced on the stage. It 
was clothed in a gleaming coat of beautiful white 
and black spots; it shifted and shone like a 
necklace of precious stones, and I knew the king- 
snake claimed a victim. 

The newcomer was smaller than the rattler ; 
its ground color was a-greenish gray, and the 
spots seintillated in the sunlight which sifted 
down upon the scene from the tangled branches 
overhead. 

At the first rustle of its approach the rattler 
lost all interest in the squirrel, which ran back 
into the tree. 

The king-snake held his head high and raced 
round the rattler in a wide circle while the rattler 
tried to slink away. The king darted forward 
as if to attack, and the rattler threw himself into 
coil. The king was again away and racing 
around, with a swiftness the rattler seemed 
unable to follow with his eye. The rattler was 
cowed already; his crest was lowered, his buzz, 
buzz was jerky and uneven, and although he 
presented a very different appearance from the 
self-confident arbiter of the woods which he had 
seemed when I first saw him, I could think of 
nothing but some human bully surprised in the 





act of torturing his helpless victim, and suddenly 
compelled to face an adversary worthy of his | 
strength. The king-snake seemed to enjoy the | 
situation as a cat does her cruel dallying with a | 
mouse. 

Round and round went the king-snake, and 
the rattler followed the movement till its neck 
was twisted. Whenever it attempted to turn, 
the king would spring forward, and it was 
evident that the first failure of the rattler in | 
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swiftness would be the signal for muscle to 
clinch with venom. The king would race from 
left to right and then reverse, and if the rattler 
failed to follow, that would be the end of him. 
This happened, and I saw the king in the air but 
could not catch the strike, so instantaneous 
was it. 

There was a confusion of flying pine-needles 
in a cloud of white dust, and I saw that two 
inches of the king’s coi] was about the throat 
of the rattler. Over and over they went—the 
king’s head above that of his enemy, and a curve 
of his body acting as a buffer to keep up the 
motion which enabled him to take another turn 
and still another. 

And so the struggle continued, till the rattler 
could only writhe feebly, and he was held as a 
vine wraps a tree. 


When he Jay still, the king-snake began to | 
uncoil himself slowly, and at every motion of his | 
enemy the constrictor’s folds contracted and | 
crushed with killing effect. Even when there | 


was only a quiver of the tail, 
the king still gripped the 
throat. It was plain he had 
a wholesome respect for the 
fangs, that were still terrible. 
As a last precaution, the 
king applied his nostrils 
delicately to those of the 
rattler, and repeated this 
several times, as if to detect 
the faintest breath. Satisfied 
at last, it released its enemy, 
but still watched, ready 
to resume its hold at the slightest sign of life. 
There I left him, keeping grim guard over the 
body of his vanquished foe. As I turned away, 
the voice of the squirrel in the tree broke out 
again, saucy and defiant as it always is, but no 
longer filled with agony and terror, as at first. 
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‘CONCERNING PUERTO RICO By Karl Stephen Herrmann 








HEN the American fleet of transports 

steamed into Guanica Bay, Puerto 

Rico, on July 25, 1898, I think the thing 
that most impressed us 
all was the wondrous 
beauty of the island we 
had come to conquer. 
Close to the shore before 
us lay a quaint little 
huddle of white-walled, 
red-roofed houses, _ still 
and deserted in the 
morning sunshine; while 
but a little farther inland, 
to the north, east and 
west, rose terrace after 
terrace of verdure-clad 
hills, stretching away in 
darkening emerald to 
meet the wide blue sky 
at the notched horizon. During the months | 





that followed we became accustomed to the | band of musicians, and concerts are given twice 


nearly all the vices, and no virtue with which I 
am familiar, unless it be the superb philosophy 





A MILITARY PRISON. 


with which they disregard the trouble of to-day 
in serene contemplation of 
to-morrow’s golden possibili- 
ties. 

Like all other dwellers in 
the warmer latitudes, the 
Puerto Ricans are bitterly 
opposed to any work that is 
not absolutely necessary, and 
in a corresponding degree 
are constantly in pursuit of 
pleasure. Yet, either because | 
they are easily entertained, 
or because of their chronic 
lack of energy, the popular 
amusements are exceedingly 
few, and rather monotonous 
in essentials. 

No town is so poor that it does not support a 
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| lances and peppered with darts for almost an 
hour. At last, in response to repeated calls from 
| the onlookers, the band played a heraldic flourish 
| and the matador strode 
| majestically into the arena. 
| At sight of this gentleman 
land his glittering sword, 
{the bull uttered what 
| sounded like a groan of 
|disgust and lay down. 
Apparently nothing could 
induce him to get up again, 
and so, finally, the master 
of ceremonies announced 
that the slaughter would 
be postponed, as the in- 
tended victim was too 
inconsiderate for proper sport. The gazing 
crowd seemed to take this ending in good part, 
and slowly dispersed, chatting and laughing in 
excellent humor. 

From a business point of view, Puerto Rico 
presents a puzzling aspect. 
The island is wonderfully 
fertile in some respects, 
yielding coffee, sugar, 
tobaceo, vanilla, cacao 
and fruits in vast abun- 
dance; but wheat seems 
to have a very serious 
time of it in growing, so 
that flour has to be im- 
ported at a discouraging 
expense, and no one has 
yet succeeded in raising 
| nutritious hay or other fodder fit for cattle; with 
| the result that cream is an unknown luxury, 
milk is thin and blue, and butter 
comes only in cans from over = 
the sea. YA yl 

All the more important local 
products find a ready sale, when 
once they have reached the 
market; but transportation, 
especially in the interior, is 
uncertain and slow, while labor, 
although amazingly cheap, is 
unstable, refractory and dis- 
honest. 

Each of the large cities main- 
tains a gorgeously uniformed fire 
department, but the apparatus 
in actual use is of the most 
feeble and antiquated descrip- 
tion. One night in Mayaguez, 
toward the end of November, 
I was awakened by the ringing 
of bells and yelling of people in 
the street. Suspecting a fire, I 
hurriedly dressed myself and 
went out-of-doors, when I saw 
at a glance that a large building near the water- 
front was a mass of flames. Upon reaching the 
scene of conflagration, I found the hand-engines 
in full operation, under the excited manipulation 
of twoscore gold-laced firemen, while an immense 
concourse of townspeople stood near by, their 
eyes sparkling with enjoyment. 

As the burning structure stubbornly disre- 
garded the tiny streams of water thrown upon 
it, the efforts of the firemen grew- less and less 
active, until at last they ceased altogether. 
Then, probably to recompense the assembled 
taxpayers for their broken rest, the fire-brigade 
fell into line and went through a lively and 
well-executed series of calisthenics, after which 
they marched to their quarters, headed by the local 
band, and vociferously cheered from every side. 











picturesque appearance of the towns along our | a week in every principal 


line of march, or in which we were quartered, 
but the hills and valleys, decked eternally in Tiving | 
green, never lost their power of enchantment. ~ 

For a considerable period after my arrival in | 
Puerto Rico I was kept sufficiently busy attending 
to my army duties, but after hostilities had ceased, | 
and the people had settled back into the even | 
tenor of more peaceful days, I found much to | 
interest me in a close observation of their most | 
prominent characteristics. 

‘The inhabitants of this island number nearly 


a million, and of these about two-thirds are! of their music is sur- 
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THE CALLE DE CANDELARIA, MAYAGUEZ. 


white. The remainder are generally of the | 
lowest grade and of every conceivable shade of 
brown, yellow and black. ‘Those of the people | 
Who boast a pure Spanish descent are not in | 
large proportion, and form a separate class of | 
extremely aristocratic tendencies. They are | 
Well educated, chivalrous and proud; distin- 
“ulshed for a love of good music, happy domestic | 
relationships, bountiful hospitality, and devotion | 
to the mother country. 


The young girl of the upper classes, with her 
flashing eyes, bepow- 





plaza throughout the 
island. Everybody goes 
to these concerts, rich 
and poor alike, to prome- 
nade back and forth for 
two joyous hours, clad 
in their best. In the 
houses one will always 
find a guitar, and, as a 
rule, the natives are sweet 
singers. The standard 





prisingly high, and their 
undoubted passion for it is a hopeful sign. 





THE WATER-FRONT AT PONCE. 


dered face and flower- 
decked hair, is a captiva- 
ting creature. Although 
her conversation seldom 
reaches a higher plane 
than ingenuous prattle, 
she can portray whole 
paragraphs of fruitful 
meaning in a single 
movement of her dainty | 
fan. She is graceful, | 
tender and merry, and 
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A GIRL OF THE UPPER CLASS. 
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of the year. Among the poorer people, especially 
the blacks, one finds, of course, a noticeable 
simplicity of attire, the fat little children tumbling 
about in the dust wholly 
unclad until they are 
about ten years old, while 
their fathers and mothers 
are each content with but 
two garments, generally 
of white cotton. 

While in Mayaguez, it 
was my good fortune to 
be quartered for several 
weeks in the clean and 
comfortable Hotel Paris. 
Among my fellow- 
boarders were several 
Spanish gentlemen, some of them being officers 
on parole, and the rest clerks or merchants. 
Now, although they knew that I could converse 
with them in Spanish,—I was at that time an 
| interpreter at brigade headquarters,—these men 
insisted upon speaking nothing but English to 
me, as we sat in the broad veranda after supper ; 
and this in spite of the fact that they were 
entirely ignorant of the meaning, even in trans- 
lation, of the phrases they uttered. 

For instance, little Sefior Ocasio would say, 
with a portentous frown, “My boy, you are a 
lobster,"’ and gravely await my reply; or fat 
Sefior Correa would sputter, “I deedn’t do a ting 
to ’im my coal black lady get out of here hot 
stuff,’’ and beam upon me for approval. It made 
no difference that I explained, again and again, 
the lack of sense in these remarks—they had 
heard the Americanos say the words, and the 
words were English; therefore if they remem- 

bered the words correctly, they 
oii, were learning to speak the lan- 
: guage. 

Perhaps the worst offender of 
all was a certain Estevan Castro, 
who knew but one phrase in 
our tongue and always greeted 
me with it, no matter where we 
might meet—often to my extreme 
embarrassment. “Hola, sefior!’’ 
he would shout. “You are one 
great big liar!” Many times did 
I remonstrate with him and 
point out his unintentional in- 
sult ; he was grieved and penitent 
and offered me ten thousand 
pardons—only to repeat his 
performance at the next oppor- 
tunity. 

The greater part of my stay 
in Puerto Rico was during the 
rainy season, and at first I[ 
expected to see nothing better 
for weather than a constant 
downpour; but I was pleasantly surprised. 
Sometimes, it is true, rain would fall in torrents 
for two or three days in succession, perhaps 
accompanied by blinding flashes of lightning 
and deafening thunder; but usually we were 
let off with a single daily shower of not more 
than an hour’s duration. I have since been 
told, however, that if I had been stationed on the 
northern coast instead of the western, | should 
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TRANSPORTATION IN THE INTERIOR. 


have learned in good earnest why the summer 
season is called rainy. 

Yellow fever, despite a general belief to the 
contrary, is by no means a common disease in 
this island. Indeed, some localities, like Maya- 
guez and Aguadilla, have not known a solitary 
case of the dreaded plague for many years. The 


nearly always becomes | chief exception to this happy immunity is the 


a devoted wife before she is twenty. Her 


Sunday is kept wholly as a gay holiday. The | brother is usually a good-looking chap, neatly 


churches are well filled. at the earlier services, 


dressed, indolent and haughty, with a great 


but in the afternoon every one is off to see a| fondness for fencing, ice-cream and horses, and 


cocking-main, or a bull-fight, or perhaps to hold 
a merry picnic in some favorite grove of palms. 
When night has fallen, there are countless 

formal receptions, dinners and balls— 


cs 


these last being very exclusive and never “>= 


public. The theatres likewise thrive best 
on Sunday, but the drama in Puerto Rico 
is in a precarious condition. 

The only bull-fight which I personally 
witnessed was a semi-clandestine affair 
that took place in a natural amphitheatre 
of great scenic beauty, near the romantic 
town of Aguadilla. The arena was 
defined by stone walls about five feet in 
height, and the adjacent hillsides were 
utilized in seating the thousand specta- 
tors. There were but few women present, 
and these were of the lowest class. 

When the bull was led forth, he proved 






a knightly regard for all womenfolk. 
The costume of both sexes is but little different 





A HOLIDAY CROWD 


capital, San Juan. In this city the inhabitants 
within the walls are estimated at about twenty- 
five thousand. The houses, built of brick and 
stuccoed on the outside, are usually of two stories 
and set closely together. The upper floors are 
occupied by the better class of people, while the 
ground floors are given up to negroes and peons, 
who are herded like sheep, in an appalling and 
promiscuous manner—one room often serving 
for an entire family. The street level of the 
whole place reeks with filth, and sanitation is an 
unknown word. 

There are no sewers and there is no running 
water, and the town is simply overrun with 
vermin, mosquitoes and dogs. As a result of 
these conditions, epidemics of yellow fever and 
smallpox are very frequent, and the death-rate 
is alarmingly high. 

Among the insects of the island a literally 
prominent place is taken by the cockroaches, for 
the entire island swarms withthem. They grow 
to an almost incredible size, and craw! about your 
room and over your person, without regard for 


fees: mass of the population—particularly the | to be a very sorry-looking animal, and disdain-| from the dress worn in summer in the United | nerves or shudders. As an offset to this pest, 
Sroes—are to be put down as a bad lot, almost fully refused to be worried into anything | States, with the exception that the women seldom | however, it may be said that there are practically 


Without qualification. 


They possess pretty | resembling irritation, although prodded with | wear any head-covering, even in the cooler part | no snakes, centipedes or tarantulas in any part 





a 
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of Puerto Rico, which is more than one would 
ordinarily expect in a tropical country—and the 
cockroaches do not bite. 

Whatever its faults may be,—and they are 
many,—Puerto Rico is a garden-spot that sends 
you away bearing a cluster of fragrant memories. 
The perfect sky, the fresh greenness of the 
landscape, the long, narrow streets, the huge 






"3 AMMA! Patricia has gone to the glee- 
M club rehearsal with—with a student 
who came along and asked her!” 

Rhodora stood before her mother, gasping and 
with flushed cheeks. She had carefully closed 
the door of the little room in the octagon tower 
which her mother had caused to be built upon 
the roof of the old-fashioned house which she 
had bought on the edge of the college green in 
Acropolis. Their maid of all work, Drusilla 
Pew, had a deficiency of eyesight which seemed 
to be balanced by extraordinary acuteness of 
hearing; Drusilla must not hear this dreadful 
tale. 

Mamma withdrew her mind with difficulty 
from a page of abstruse astronomical calculation. 

“Dear Patricia! I hope she was well pro- 
tected from the night air!’’ she murmured. 

‘The night air !’’ echoed Rhodora, impatiently. 
“Mamma, she has gone with a student who came 
along! She has no chaperon!’’ 

“Why, why, my dear, of course it will never 
do!” Mamma withdrew her eyes slowly, 
absently from the page before her. “Although, 
of course, Acropolis is different even from Queen 
Harbor.’”” Mamma, otherwise Mrs. Dorothea 
Van Brugh, had been astronomical computer at 
the Queen Harbor University ; she was assistant 
professor of astronomy at Acropolis College. 

“But a girl of seventeen—seventeen, mamma, 
should be chaperoned anywhere. It looks so 
common otherwise.” 

“You are quite right, Rhodora, my darling.” 
Mamma stole a wistful glance toward her 
astronomical calculations. She was at heart a 
mother, but in mind and energy an astronomer. 

Rhodora, who was nineteen, attended to the 
social welfare of the family. She aimed to make 
it somewhat fashionable and strictly conventional. 
Polly — Polly was but fifteen — disrespectfully 
declared that Rhodora wanted to be a “howling 
swell.’ 

When conventionalities conflicted with good 
times, they were at a discount with Patricia and 
with Polly; and for this reason Rhodora bore a 
burdened mind. Her forehead was puckered 
up now in the way that, as Polly said, made her 
look exactly like the picture of Great-grandmother 
Van Brugh, taken when she was a hundred and 
two. 

“I—I don’t quite understand what student it 
was with whom Patricia went to the concert,” 
said mamma, with her air of gentle aloofness. 

“It was the one who helped her pull little 
Smith Davis out of the brook; that’s how she 
got acquainted with him,’’ said ra, with as 
horrified an accent as if she really thought, as 


Polly averred, that Patricia should have waited’ 


for a chaperon before she and the student pulled 
Smith Davis out of the brook. ‘And he’s Tom 
Collier, Judge Collier’s son. The Colliers are 
the very nicest people in Acropolis. I did hope 
they’d call on us—I’m so tired of knowing only 
a frumpy faculty set! But of course there’s no 
chance of that now!” 

“And—and what were you thinking we ought 
to do about it?’ 

“I was thinking that you had better follow 
them at once and sit in the same seat,’’ returned 
Rhodora, promptly. “Then it will appear that 
they have only gone on ahead, and will not look 
so dreadful.” 

“Of course—of course you’re right!’”’ and 
mamma arose with only one regretful glance at 
the delightful calculations, one faint sigh. “I 
will go at once.” 

“The music will be really good,” said Rhodora, 
offering a reward for what she knew was painful 
self-sacrifice. “I should like to go with you if 
I had not promised Drusilla to help her pare 
peaches this evening; they’re all spoiling. I 
must hurry back to the kitchen. There’s the 
ticket, mamma; don’t forget it. They sent us 
three.’’ 

“T’ll just slip on my bonnet, and then I’m 
gone,” said mamma; and Rhodora returned, 
with an unburdened mind, to her peach-paring. 

Rhodora’s mind never remained unburdened 
for long, however. She suddenly dropped her 
first peach, and exclaimed, “Polly, it would be so 
like mamma to forget the ticket! Run up and 
see if she hasn’t left it on her desk, that’s a dear. 
I ought to have followed her with it to the very 
door.” 

Polly went with alacrity ; anything was better 
than paring peaches. “Here it is, of course! 
You might have known!” she announced, reap- 

ing. 

“O Polly! It will be so awkward for her! 
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yellow churches, the fountains, flowers and 
murmuring guitars—somehow these things fasten 
themselves about one’s heart-strings and refuse 
to be forgotten ; and for my own part,’when the 
transport Michigan bore me from the harbor of 
Ponce and turned her prow toward my own fair 
land, I felt that Puerto Rico was all the world 
to me—till I saw the snow-drifts of New England. 

















Run with it across the green as fast as you can. | 
Hurry, Polly, hurry!” 

Polly ran, nothing loath. In a very few minutes 
she was back again, breathless with haste and 
hilarity. 

“They had let her in!” she gasped. ‘The 
doorkeeper knew she belonged to the faculty. 
I peeped in and saw her sitting away up in front 
—mamma is so tall she looms up above every- 
body, you know. And—oh, what fun! Rho-| 
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me—in a bedquilt! We are the laughing-stock | 
of the town, and I never can look Tom Collier | 
in the face again—never !”’ 

And with this dreadful climax, Patricia flung | 
herself-up-stairs. } 

Rhodora went to sleep somewhat later, with 
tear-stained cheeks, while, up in her aerie, 
mamma rapturously swept the unwontedly clear 
heavens with her glass and dreamed of discov- 
ering a new star. 

Two days later a high, country wagon stopped 
at the Van Brugh gate. A tall, gaunt woman, 
dazzling with jet beads and rainbow head-gear, 
alighted and hitched her horse with a business- 
like air. 

“Mrs. Van Brugh is engaged. Perhaps I can 
do as well,’ said Rhodora, in answer to the 
visitor’s demand and in the matter-of-fact tone 
of long habit. 

“Well, maybe you can and maybe you can’t,” 
said the visitor, whose manner was brusque, 
although there was a flush of embarrassment 
upon her high cheek-bones, and she sat uneasily 
upon the edge of a chair. “I thought I’d kind 
of like to say that I’d spoke with a woman that 
was a college professor and acquainted with the 
heavenly bodies. But I suppose now the term 
has opened she is busy, being new to Acropolis 
and all. But for what.I really came for maybe 
you can do as well, that is, if you’re interested 
in fancy work. I sat right close to your mother 
at the concert the other night. I live over to 
East Acropolis, but I’m invited ’round consider- 
able. Philpott is my name,—Miss Alfarata 
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calculating to make mine out of split zephyr, 
That’s so pretty and fleecy !’’ ; 
Rhodora explained that it had been given to 
her mother by a friend in Queen Harbor. She 
did not know where the pattern had come fro1)— 


| a matter of great interest to Miss Philpott. 


“Well, I needn’t care, as long as I’ve got it.» 
she said, rising at length, after possible materials 
and colors had been fully discussed. “And |’ 
sure you’ve been real kind, and I’m minh 
obliged; and if my shawl does get a prize a the 
fair, it will be all owing to you. I haven got 
but three weeks to make it in, but 1 guess | can 
do it, I’m soused tocrocheting. Mirandy Hicks, 
over to Ferry Village, she always calculates to 
get ahead of me and get the first prize, but she 
has never done it yet, and I guess she won't this 
time, now I’ve such a brand-new, handsome 
pattern !” 

So Miss Alfarata Philpott went away happy, 
and left Rhodora with a greatly relieved :ind, 
and a conscience that troubled her only a very 
little. She had taken great pains not to iniitate 
Miss Philpott in speaking of the bed-spread as a 
shawl. 

She told Patricia. It was doubtful whether 
Polly were sufficiently discreet to be trusted, 
Patricia quite agreed that it would have been 
unwise and unnecessary to confess to Judge 
Collier’s second-cousin that mamma had worn a 
bed-spread to the concert. 

If Miss Philpott, an adept at fancy work, had 
not known, then perhaps no one else had, 
Patricia said, hopefully—no one except Tom 


dora, what do you suppose mamma has on? | Philpott,—and I’m a second cousin to Judge | Collier, to whom she had, in her dismay, revealed 
Collier. 


Patricia and Tom Collier were just behind, and ' 
I could see him shaking.” Polly 
doubled herself up in spasms of 
mirth. ‘Mamma has on the 
guest-chamber bed-spread !’’ 

Rhodora actually turned pale 
at this news, and clutched her 
pan of peaches as if there were 
an earthquake. 

‘That pink-and-white crocheted 
thing—for a shawl!”’ continued 
Polly, with little gasps between 
her words. “Cotton, you know, 
and bright pink, and the fringe 
so deep’—Polly measured dra- 
matically. “Any one would 
know, a mile away, that it was 
a bedquilt!”’ 

“Oh, why didn’t I see that 
she was properly ~ dregSed ?” 
exclaimed Rhodora, in deep 
distress. “I suppose she was 
afraid the evening air might be 
chilly, and caught up the first 
thing she saw for a wrap. And 
she was in front of Patricia and 
Tom Collier! Polly, were any 
of the rest of the Collier family 
there?” 

“I saw Dorothy Collier in a 
row of girls, and they were all 
staring at mamma and giggling. 
Only fancy mamma in the guest- 
chamber bed-spread! It’s so big, 
you know —she was all bed- 
spread! Patricia must be dying 
inside!” 

“This is the end of everything 
for us,” said Rhodora, setting down her peach-pan 
and speaking in a tone of calm despair. “Even 
the faculty wives will be scandalized, and no one 
who is in society will think of calling on us!” 

“A delightful concert, my dears!” said 
mamma, placidly, when she came in. ‘“The— 
the young people lingered a little; the moonlight 
is most beautiful. It has cleared entirely, and is 
a remarkably fine night for a little observation.” 

Mamma hastily made her way up-stairs, still 
wearing her bonnet, and tossing her wrap upon 
the guest-chamber bed as she passed the door. 

Rhodora dropped upon the stairs and groaned 
aloud. After all her trouble, Patricia was 
wandering alone, in the moonlight, with the 
young man who had helped her to fish little 
Smith Davis out of the brook,—an unchaperoned 
girl with a not-properly-introduced young man,— 
and mamma had gone to “observe!’’ 

A good half-hour passed, and Rhodora was 
full of ready reproaches when Patricia opened 
the door; but it immediately appeared that the 
reproaches were even readier upon the other 
side. 

“Rhodora, how could you let mamma go to 
the concert looking like an escaped lunatic? 1 
wouldn’t have done such a thing to you when 
you had an escort!” 

The second Miss Van Brugh was called the 
pretty one. She was near-sighted, as was 
Rhodora ; a pair of eye-glasses rode jauntily upon 
her tip-tilted nose; Patricia was resigned to it 
because she had been told that it made her look 
piquante. Her eyes were radiantly blue, and 
when, as now, there was a spark in them, they 
were quite beyond the power of any glasses to 
conceal their beauty. 

Rhodora faced their blue wrath calmly. “I 
was not aware that we belonged to the class in 
which young women go out in the evening 
unchaperoned and with escorts!” she said, 
witheringly. 

“T should like to know how I could go if! 
I didn’t!”’ cried Patricia, hotly. “Of course I | 
know that it was you who sent mamma after 





La! he wa’n’t anything but a little! 




















** SHE ASSUMED A WARLIKE ATTITUDE.”” 


snub-nosed boy over to East Acropolis, and now 
he’s the judge.” 

“T have heard that he was a self-made man,” 
remarked Rhodora, by way of conversation. 

“Well, as to that, I expect the Lord made him, 
same as He did the rest of us,” said Miss Phil- 
pott, crisply. ‘But that’s neither here nor there. 
What I was coming to was that when I sat 
beside your mother in the college chapel she had 
on the very handsomest crocheted shaw] that I 
ever laid eyes on!’ 

Rhodora gasped. 

“I’m a master hand for fancy work. I’ve 
knitted and crocheted a sight of shawls and capes 
and jackets, but I never got hold of so handsome 
a pattern as that in all my born days! I could 
have taken off the pattern right there by my | 
eye, I’m so experienced, but I wouldn’t do it, 
not a mite sooner than I’d steal anybody’s 
pocketbook! But I came to find out if she’d be 
willing I should copy the pattern and make a 
shawl for the county fair. Ever since I was 
fifteen I’ve made some kind of fancy work that 
took a prize at the county fair. If you would 
only just let me take the shawl in my hands for 
ten minutes or so, I could learn the whole 
pattern, fringe and all!’ 

Rhodora’s bewildered face had slowly bright- 
ened—the others always maintained that Rhodora 
was slow. It was Miss Philpott, not she, who | 
had called the bed-spread a shawl! Perhaps all 
Acropolis had thought that it was a shawl! | 
Rhodora did not feel that she was called upon to | 
explain. | 

She answered very cordially that Miss Philpott 
was quite at liberty to copy it, and she went | 
up-stairs and brought it down. 

“It’s full larger than what I thought, but then 
your mother is a very tall lady,” remarked Miss 
Philpott. “It’s cotton, aint it? Well, that’s 
real light and handsome for summer, but I was | 








the dreadful truth. And Patricia had said that 
every one was laughing! But, as every 
one knows, it is very easy, whether one 
is near-sighted or not, to see the thing we 
expect and dread. 

As for mamma, no one thought of telling 
her. What would be the use? They only 
locked the door of the guest-chamber when 
she was going out of an evening. 

In truth, there was very little going 
out of an evening for any one. The 
faculty circle was discouragingly quiet 
and domestic, as it had been at Queen 
Harbor, and the “society set’’ failed to 
make any overtures toward the acquaint- 
aneceship of the Van Brughs—except as 
the “society set’? was represented by Tom 
Collier, who had not been deterred by 

the bedquilt from asking mamma's 
permission to call, and who was 
generally received by Patricia, 
unchaperoned except by 
Rhodora, who sat in a corner 
and represented convention- 
ality with a painful sense of 
her inadequacy to the occa- 
sion. Mamma simply wouldn’t 
realize! In just three weeks and 
a day from her first visit Miss 
Philpott paid them another 
one. This time she was afoot, 
and she was evidently in a 
state of great excitement. She 
switched up the garden path, 
slamming the gate behind her. 
Mamma herself was sitting 
on the piazza with her girls, in 
the golden October afternoon. 
Miss Philpott waived cere- 
mony. She assumed a warlike 
attitude, with one foot planted 
upon fhe topmost step and her . 
arms folded. 

“T may not be acquainted with the heavenly 
bodies, but I do know what belongs to good 
manners,” she said, cuttingly, “and folks that 
will*play tricks on anybody to make them a 
laughing-stock aren’t ladies, according tomy way 
of thinking. How I came not to know the 
difference between a bedquilt and a shawl | 
don’t. know, but I expect it would hardly strike 
anybody that an astronomical lady professor 
would wear a bedquilt before folks!” 

“A bedquilt, my dears? I don’t understand!” 
murmured mamma, in bewildered dismay. 

“Oh, I am so sorry! I didn’t mean to play 
a trick! I assure you I didn’t!” stammered 
Rhodora. “I—I only didn’t want people to 
laugh at mamma, and I didn’t think it would 
matter.”’ 

“You didn’t think it would matter if I was 
the laughing-stock of the whole county!” cried 
Miss Philpott, wrathfully. ‘“There’s Mirandy 
Hicks’s bedquilt hanging right beside it, just the 
same for all the world, with the pattern out of 
the Ladies’ Work-Table pinned onto it! It’s 
made of cotton, of course. Who ever heard ofa 
split-zephyr bed-spread? And yet it isn’t any- 
thing but a bed-spread, as anybody cal see: 
Miss Philpott suddenly dissolved in tears. “Ob, 
how came I not to know?” she repeated, tragr 
cally. “I’ve taken it down and hidden it away; 
and it will be the first time since I was !i!teen 


‘that I haven’t taken a prize at the county fair!” 


“I’m so sorry !”” repeated Rhodora, helplessly. 
Miss Philpott straightened herself. © You 


appear to be sorry too late,”’ she said, grimly, as 
she turned away. “I’m stopping at my cousin, 
Judge Collier’s, and if there was any such thing 
as legal redress —” 


The gate slammed; Miss Philpott was sone. 
The Van Brughs looked into each other's faces 
in silent dismay. Only Polly giggled. _¢ 

“How can it possibly matter whether it 5 
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called a bed-spread or a shawl?” demanded 
mamma, after a moment’s frowning struggle 
with the abstruse problem. Then, as she was 
suddenly struck by the distress upon two young 
faces, “Oh, my dears, my dears, have I hurt 
you so? Am I so bad a mother?” 

Mamma went quickly away up-stairs to her 
aerie. She would soon forget ; she was interested 
in other worlds than this, Rhodora thought, a 
little bitterly. 

At ten o’clock that night—a rainy night—there 
was a ring at the door. There was mamma, 
who had slipped out unobserved, and Tom 
Collier escorting her home! 

“Of course I went to see that dreadful Miss 
Philpott,” she explained, when they had taken 
off her wraps and got her feet upon the fender. 





THE YOUTH’S 


“It happens so fortunately and delightfully that 
Mrs. Collier is my old school friend, Clara 
Brewster, of whom I had lost sight. She came 
on from the West to visit her aunt in Boston, 
and married the judge when he was a law student 
there. 

“They — she and the judge—laughed Miss 
Philpott out of her queer notion. I didn’t see 
anything to laugh at. I fear my sense of humor 
isn’t properly developed. The delightful part is 
that Mrs. Collier wants to chaperon my dear 
girls, so they may have a little more pleasure. 
You told me, didn’t you, Rhodora, that she was 
the social leader of Acropolis, so that will be 
very nice for you. But, my dears, I can’t 
promise anything for myself—you’d better keep 
the guest-chamber locked !”” 











By Winthrop’: Packard 





In Two Parts.— Part I. 


ICK and I were strong country lads of 
D sixteen, used to outdoor sports and rough 
life, and of an age when all things seem 
possible. That was why we had persisted in 
thinking that we could catch Dickerman’s wild 
cattle, that had escaped us so handily and gone 
scampering off into the rough hill country. Now 
we were leaning against the far pasture bars, 
breathing heavily. 

During the previous season Dickerman had 
pastured a herd of cattle in the far pasture, and 
twin heifers had been born there. In the fall, 
having seldom seen men, they had refused to 
come in when the other cattle were driven home. 
They had escaped into the wood, where, in spite 
of prophecies to the contrary, they had survived 
the winter and grown stronger and wilder than 
ever. 

They had mingled a little with the other cattle 
the following summer, but had refused to be 
rounded up and slyly avoided all the owner’s 
attempts to get near enough to rope them. 
Whenever he tried to do this they took to the 
wood immediately. Strategy seemed of little 
avail against them, for they were very fleet, and 
seemed as keen of scent as deer. 

Although Dickerman no longer tried to catch 


_ them, he had humanely refused to have them 


run with dogs, as some of the neighboring 
hunters would have liked. Nor did he like to 
leave them to brave the rigors of winter in the 
wood, 

“T don’t want the whole town chasing them,” 
he had said to Dick and me one day, “but I’d 
give five dollars to see them cattle in the barn 
this winter, and if you two boys can catch them 
you can have it.” 

Five dollars was a small fortune to us, who 
would have caught the beasts for fun, and we 
laid many plans for cornering them, all of which 
had so far failed. The far pasture was bushy 
and rough, and the fences were down in many 
places, but this did not matter, for the cattle 
made nothing of an ordinary fence; with a little 
start they would leap over it with perfect ease. 

“They’ve gone again,” said Dick, puffing 
hard. “I declare, I think they are bewitched!” 

“Well,” said I, as we walked home, regaining 
our wind and talking over the chances of the 
chase, “‘it’s plain that we can’t catch them by 
any tricks such as we have been trying. We’ve 
been at it three weeks since Mr. Dickerman 
offered the reward, and they only get shyer.”’ 

“I know it,” said Dick, “but 1 don’t propose 
to be stumped by a couple of yearling heifers. 
We've got to catch those cattle, Jack, and I want 
you to shake hands on it.” 

We paused under a big white birch at the 
hillside. The October sun was just dropping 
behind the hill, and his last rays lighted up 
Dick’s flushed face as we clasped hands in 
solemn agreement. 


This shake I take, my promise make, 
It shall not break Woriny word’s sake. 


We repeated the boyish rhyme in concert, and 
the whispering birch dropped the yellow gold of 
its leaves on our heads as if in ratification. It 
was the most solemn form of 





gully whose precipitous sides the cattle would 
hardly climb unless hard pressed. The hot 
summer had dried the pasture land, and the 
falling of the leaves had made the browsing less 
palatable, and the wild cattleewould be glad 


to find the hay; indeed, they were eating it | 


regularly, Dick said. 

He proposed to narrow the farther end of the 
gully by a rough fence, and in the opening set a 
rope snare, as for a huge rabbit. Then, by 
watching, we could find when 
the game was feeding and drive 
them down the gully into the 
snare. 

But we modified this by my 
scheme, and decided to build, 
instead of the snare, a strong 
fence about the place where the 
cattle came to eat the hay. We 
would try to pen them in this 
fence some day when we found 
them at the fodder. 

Little by little, as we had time 
to work on it, this fence grew. 
It did not enclose a very large 
space; it was little more than a 
pen, in fact, but we made it high 
so that the wild creatures could 
not leap it, and we left a narrow 
opening, when finished, like a 
space for bars. 

We did not see the cattle at 
any time when building the pen, 
but they had eaten the hay at 
intervals, and we had much 63 
hope of success. But in vain we 
stole, at such leisure time as we could command, 
te the upper end of the gully, thinking to find 
our game in the pen, and meaning to rush to the 
opening and put a bar in place to keep them 
there. 


Perhaps the cattle, now very shy, got wind of 
our approach in time to skulk out of sight in the 
bushes, or perhaps our approaches were at wrong 
times; at any rate we were unsuccessful, and I 
was in despair. But Dick was a determined 
fellow, with the persistency of the true huntsman. 

“Jack,” he said, ‘“‘we’ve shaken hands on this 
thing and we’ve got to carry it through. I’m 
going to try the snare scheme, after all.” 

Little by little we built another fence at the 
lower end of the gully. This was not a very 
good fence, but just a slanting “snarl’’ of brush 
and rails sufficient to guide a frightened heifer 
toward the plain opening beneath a low oak 
where Dick hung a stout rope in a noose four 
feet across, kept in place by twigs. Now we 
watched again to catch the cattle in the gully, 
but they were too shy for us, and we watched in 
vain. 

“TI declare,” said Dick, ruéfully, as we tramped 
home one evening after another fruitless trip, “‘if 
they did not eat that hay each week, I should 
begin to think there were no such cattle. We 
have not seen them for a month.” 

“Dick,” I said, “we must fix that pen so that 
it will shut itself when they go in there. There 

is no use tramping back and 





agreement among the academy 
boys, and one never broken ; but 
how should we make the promise 
good ? 

Dick and I hardly saw one 
another for the next two weeks, 
as we had to work hard for 
Special examinations at the 
academy, and there was the fall 
home work to de after school 
and on holidays; cut we kept thinking about the 
active heifers, 

One day I met Dick coming back from the far 
pasture. “I have a plan,” he said, “and it’s 
working well so far.’’ 

“I have a plan, too,” I said, and it was odd 
how the two worked together. 

Dick’s plan was this: Twice a week he had 
been taking an armful of fragrant English hay 
to the far pasture, where he placed it in a narrow 





THE TRAP. 





forth this way and finding 
nothing in sight. We must rig 
a gate that will drop as a 
deadfall does on a mink. A 
pair of bars propped up so 
that when one of those heifers 
breasts a line they will drop 
into position across the gap 
and close the pen.” 

“That’s a great scheme,” 
assented Dick. ‘‘Why didn’t I think of that? 
We ought to have done it long ago.”’ 

As the next day was a half-holiday we hastened 
through our home work, and then went, with an 
axe, saw and stout line, to the far pasture, where 
we found the gully empty, as usual, and the hay 
eaten. 

It was not difficult to build the trap after we 
had the idea. We set two rails with one end of 
each loose in a slot at one side of the gate, and 


COMPANION. 


the other ends about seven feet from the ground 
sliding in a groove at the other side. Under the 
lowest of these rails we set a stout stick and ran 
a light rope from this along the side of the pen 
around a post and across the middle of the pen, 
fastening it at the other side. 

A heifer walking against this rope would trip 
the stick from under the lower rail, and it would 
fall into position, followed by the other. We 
were careful to so adjust things that both heifers 
would probably enter the pen before the leading 
one would breast the rope and thus spring the 
trap. 

Having set this trap, we put fresh hay in the 
far end of the pen, and went home, confident that 
if our game once breasted the rope they would 
be captured. 

It was now late November, and the ground 
was a little frozen when we went to the trap again. 
A light snow had fallen, covering the grass, and 
we were eager to see if hunger had brought the 
game into the pen. In our haste we cut across 
lots, and instead of coming to the mouth of the 
gully and going down as usual, we came to it 
only a little above the pen, and stealing behind 
some bushes, looked down. 

The trap was sprung, and the wild cattle were 
in it. 

More than half-grown, with their horns just 
showing and a lean and muscular development 
far superior to that of tame cattle, they were 
tramping restlessly up and down the narrow 
confines of their trap, now rising a little on their 
hind feet, as if to measure whether they might 
leap the barrier, now tossing their heads and 
pawing, their nostrils dilated and their eyes 
| rolling—lithe, wiry creatures instinct with wild 
| life! 

Dick gave one whoop. “We've got ’em! 
| We’ve got ’em!” he shouted, and with me close 
|at his heels, went plunging down through the 








WHIRLING AND SKATING DOWN THE SNOWY GULLY.” 


bushes that lined the sides of the gully. It was 
a foolish thing to do, but the mad delight of the 
huntsman at sight of the game that he has long 
stalked in vain was too strong for our young 
caution. 

At the yell and the rush the heifers stood 
quivering for a moment, and then began rushing 
madly about the pen, leaping wildly at the sides, 
and making the structure shake as they thrust 
against it. 

“Look out! Look out!” I cried. “They’ll 
break out!’ But Dick rushed on without heeding 
me. 

Dick had nearly reached the pen door, and I 
was not far behind him when the crash came. 
At our sudden appearance from the bushes, the 
terrified cattle rushed with one accord toward 
the farther end of the pen. They struck the 
fence at the same time, and their combined 
weights, added to the vigor of their rush, snapped 
the cedar rails with a sharp crash. While one 
of them struggled blindly in the wreck the other 
fled like a deer down the gully, leaped our slender 
brush-fence by the snare, and disappeared. 

The other heifer was not far behind the leader, 
but the moment’s entanglement was costly. 
Brief as was the delay, it gave Dick time to reach 
the scene. As the frightened animal struggled 
from the snar! of rails, Dick caught it by the tail 
with both hands, and held on, while the two went 
whirling and skating down the snowy gully 
together. 

“We've got ’em! We've got ’em!” shouted 
Dick again. 

This was by no means sure, for in that mad 
whirl one might not distinguish captive from 
captor, and it is hard to tell how the matter 
would have turned out had it not been for that 
snare in which I had so little faith. 

The heifer did not attempt to leap the fence, 
perhaps because of the way in which Dick 
impeded her movements, but ran along its length 
and bolted blindly at the opening where hung 
the snare. 

As I told Dick afterward, I ought not to be 
blamed for laughing. The excitement of sudden 
and apparently complete success, the revulsion 
of feeling at seeing the game escape, and the 
amazing appearance of Dick and the heifer as 
they went sprawling and plunging down that 
gully, were enough to unsteady any one’s nerves. 

I could not have lifted a finger to help. The 
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heifer, brushing through a little at one side, 
escaped the snare all but one hind leg. This 
was thrust inside the rope just as Dick braced 
forward in a vain attempt to hold her, and the 
impartial noose had closed on a foot of each, 
leaving the heifer free to plunge and strain at 
the rope’s length, while Dick, keeping as far 
| from her as possible, danced about on his free 
| foot. 

To this day Dick asserts that he was in his 
own snare ten minutes, but that is a mistake, for 
I recovered my senses in a few moments, and 
sprang to the rescue. I threw the heifer down 
by a push on the head and a lift of one fore leg, 
then sat on her, while Dick disengaged the snare 
rope and fastened it securely to her horns, taking 
a twist of it about her muzzle for additional 
security. ‘Then he, too, sat on her for a moment 
and looked at me. 

“You're a great fellow,” he said, indignantly, 
| “to sit down there in the snow and laugh when 
I might have lost her! She was near getting 
away two or three times. Besides, I might have 
been hurt for all you!’’ 

This was true, and as it was he had a few 
bruises. 

It took us nearly an hour to get that heifer 
up to Farmer Dickerman’s,—an hour in which 
she exhausted every expedient of plunging, 
backing and sitting down, to say nothing 
of sudden sidewise dives in which she nearly 
knocked one or the other of us over,—but we 
succeeded. 

“Well, I vummy!” the old gentleman said, 
his gray eyes twinkling. ‘You ’cademy boys do 
beat all! Guess ye didn’t learn how to do that 
in your books, though, did ye?” 

“T learned how to set traps from a book,’ 
declared Dick, who was always sensitive con- 
cerning his book knowledge; “but —’’ 

He stopped here with a warning look, and I 
said not a word. 

“Well! well!” said the farmer. 
“T don’t suppose ye want that 
reward now, do ye? Where’s 
t’other one?” 

“We don’t want your money 
till the job’s done, sir,’’ said Dick, 
stoutly. “The other one got 
away, but we’ll catch her to- 
morrow. We've taken the shake 
on that, Jack and I, and when 
’cademy boys do that it means 
buciness.”’ 

It was dusk as we took our 
way home, but the November 
stars were bright enough to show 
me that Dick limped. Somehow 
that made his scramble down the 
gully seem less laughable, and 
when I thought how, had it not 
been for his pluck in holding on 
to the tail, we should have been 
wholly defeated instead of more 
than half-triumphant, I was sorry 
for my rudeness, and apologized 
and was pardoned. ‘“‘Now we’ve 
| simply got to catch the other heifer, Jack,” he 
| said. 

But it was only after many weeks and under 
far different circumstances that we came to close 
| quarters with the second of Dickerman’s wild 
| cattle. 
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A BATTLE WITH A Birp.— The loon, or 
| great northern diver, is a powerful bird. The 
following instance of one of them conquering a 
man, happened a few years ago. 

A young Micmac Indian, living at Grand 
Lake, Nova Scotia, wanted to get the skin of 
one of these beautiful birds to present to his 
mistress on her birthday. 

One day the. youth, who was an adept at 
imitating the peculiar sobbing ery of the loon, 
succeeded in calling a bird within shooting 
distance. His shot, however, failed to kill out- 
right, and the bird, although so severely wounded 
that it could neither swim nor dive, yet retained 
sufficient life and strength to remain upright in 
the water. 

The boy, thinking that his game did not need 
another shot, swam out to retrieve it; but when 
he approached near enough to seize the bird, it 
suddenly made a dash at him, sending its head 
and neck out with a spring like an arrow from a 
bow. It was only by a quick duck of his head 
| that the Indian succeeded in evading the blow. 
He swam about the loon several times, attempting 
to dash in and seize him by the neck, but me 
wary bird succeeded in foiling each effort by 
continually facing him, and lunging out with his 
powerful neck. 
| ‘The Indian then swam up to within a few feet 
| of the bird, and diving under him, with consider- 
able skill caught him by the legs. He carried 
him under, and although the bird struggled 
fiercely, managed to retain his hold. But when 
| they both rose to the surface again a battle royal 
began, the Indian seeking to carry his prize 
| ashore, and the bird attempting to regain his 
freedom. The bird, however, was too much for 
| his foe, and before the Indian had covered a yard 
/on his shore-bound course, disabled him with a 
| vicious blow from his beak full on the naked 
| chest. 

The effect of the blow was almost instanta- 
neously fatal, for the beak penetrated close 
to the youth’s heart. 
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Current Topics. 


It looks as if ‘‘Porto Rico”’ was to become 
the proper spelling of that word, in spite of the 
long-standing recommendation of the Board of 
Geographic Names that it be written Puerto 
Rico. The Post-Office Department has adopted 
the shorter form, which was used, by the way, 
in the treaty of peace, and President McKinley 
is said to prefer it. Americans like short cuts. 


The English Parliament recently 
passed a bill compelling shopkeepers to 
provide seats for their women clerks. Quite as 
effectual a relief bill was recently passed in a 
club of rich girls in these words: “We will not 
price things which we do not intend to buy; we 
will make our selections quickly; we will not 
shop on hot days nor at late hours.’’ Whenever 
we blame public conditions, might we not, like 
these generous-hearted girls, ask ourselves who 
the public is? 


A campaign has begun, in which forces 
will battle with an enemy of immeasurable 
power, and face death in an awful form. There 
will be daring of the highest type, self-sacrifice 
unstinted, devotion worthy of supreme praise. 
Yet men will read of the heroism, and forget it 
all too soon. “Life-saving crews went on duty 
to-day,’”’ said a recent press despatch. The 
simple announcement really recorded the opening 
of a campaign. May brave hearts and hands 
triumph in every engagement! 

Sir James Vaughan, for thirty-five years 
a police magistrate of London, notes a wonderful 
decrease in crimes of brutality and vioience, and 
an increase, less marked, in the crimes which 
require brains and ingenuity. General education 
doubtless favors morality and refinement; but 
there is in the cities a limited crop of children 
with inherited or acquired criminal tendencies ; 
and when these are gathered into school, unless 
great pains are taken to counteract the influences 
of the street and of their wretched homes, the 
mere quickening of the intellect only gives new 
power for mischief. 


Tauric acid, a new chemical discov- 
ery, obtained from taurie moss,—a lichen or 
fungus, usually found growing upon rocks and 
the roots of trees throughout the country,—has 
been found to possess properties which will 
render it invaluable asa solvent of metals. Gold, 
silver, steel, aluminum and lead, when immersed 
in the acid, become pliable and ductile as putty. 
‘The advantages it presents for workers in metal 
—more especially jewellers—are readily apparent. 
Designs can be molded by the hands alone, 
without the use or assistance of heat. Strange 
to say, however, the acid has no effect upon iron. 

Swimming a river in the face of the 
foe was one of the most talked-of bits of heroism 
in the Philippine war. It fully merited the 
applause given it. But what are we to say 
of the railroad watchman who swam a raging 
torrent at the risk of his life to signal a train 
and save the lives of its passengers, who refused 
the purse of gold offered to him by the grateful 
passengers, and then swam back through the 
angry waters to save another train? ‘There was 
no excitement of battle to nerve him to his task ; 
no glory; no hope of promotion; no mention in 
the bulletins; nothing but a meagre three-line 
item in the papers—and his seyse of duty. Yet 
who can say the obscure watchman was less of a 
hero than the soldier ? 


Life’s pathos and humor are often com- 
mingled, and the contrast is not always so 
violent as to pain or shock by its incongruity. 
One of the rules of the New York Floating 
Hospital prohibits the giving of food to ailing 
infants that is not prescribed by the attending 
physician. As the vessel neared the city after 
a recent trip seaward, a watchful nurse came 
suddenly upon two small girls and their baby 
brother. A frightened, furtive hiding of some- 
thing in a paper bag awakened her suspicions. 
She investigated, and found that the children 
had been attempting to feed the baby with 
fragments of lobster and cucumber. Stern 
questioning brought a tearful confession from 
the frightened children. Baby’s too rapid 
convalescence threatened to deprive them of 
further delightful outings in the hospital, and to 
prevent this they concluded to give him a con- 
venient relapse! ‘‘But,”’ said the horrified nurse, 
“baby might have died!’’ ‘Oh, no, miss,” was 
the eager reply, “‘we knowed he wouldn’t die. 
*Deed we did, miss—all our fam’ly is so strong 
in their insides!’ 

A girlin a New England factory wrote 
her name several months ago on a bolt of cotton. 
Recently she received a letter from a woman in 
Arizona saying that the cloth had been bought 
by the government, and was being cut up for 
garments in an Apache Indian school. It is 
but a few years ago that the Apaches thought 
more of taking scalps than of schools in which 
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shirt-making is done. While the mill girl’s act 
elicited this striking comparison, it was an act to 
be unhesitatingly condemned. A girl’s name so 
represents herself that to have it lightly bandied 
about in writing, or in public conveyances, or in 
| the mouths of strangers, reflects meretriciously 
upon her character. Had the bolt of cotton 
fallen into unscrupulous hands, the letter sent 
from Arizona might have been anything but 
pleasing to the thoughtless recipient. 
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The Coming Census. 


N the first day of next June, census 
enumerators in the various districts 
assigned to them will start forth to count 

the population and to acquire such other informa- 
tion as Congress has decreed shall be a part of 
the twelfth decennial census of the United 
States. 

These enumerators will have two weeks in the 
cities and four weeks in the country within 
which to gather their information, and will count 
each person as belonging to the city or town of 
which he was a legal resident on June first. 

Whether this is the best time in the year to 
take the census has long been in dispute. Pre- 
vious to #830, August first was the date on which 
the count began. This shows that the summer 
vacation habit had not then developed. June is 
now almost too late. Most students of statistical 
science think April or May would be a better 
time, and Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in a census bill 
which he drafted a few years ago, made April first 
the date for beginning. Congress was conserva- 
tive, however, and preferred to make no change; 
but by 1910 it is probable an earlier month will 
be chosen. 

The objection to beginning the enumeration on 
June first comes from the cities, most of which 
are ambitious to show as great a growth as 
possible. When the census reports are not as 
favorable as had been expected, the ery of 
“inaccuracies in the census’ is usually raised. 
It is doubtless true that the summer migration 
to the country does result in some errors and 
oversights in an enumeration begun in June. 

The Christmas holidays are a favorite time for 
census-taking in Europe, but in America the 
heavy snows of the Northern States would make 
any winter month impracticable. Even in April 
the country roads in the extreme north are heavy 
with mud, and travel is almost impossible. 

This difficulty in finding a date adapted to all 
parts of the great republic is a forcible reminder 
of the extent of its territory and the diversity of 
its climate and physical conditions. 
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In the Cabinet. 
[ix new Secretary of War—Hon. Elihu 





Root—is the fourteenth man who has been 

a member of President McKinley’s Cabi- 
net. Of the eight men originally summoned to 
the President’s council board, only Secretaries 
Gage, Long and Wilson remain. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to make 
Cabinet selections that are in all respects satis- 
factory. Every President is hampered by the 
fact that public positions which are really below 
the Cabinet in importance are regarded as much 
more desirable. Few senators, for example, are 
willing to leave that body for a Cabinet place, 
and those who do are mainly actuated by 
feelings of personal. obligation or of duty to 
party or to the country. 

The work of a Cabinet officer is urgent and 
severe; the pressure upon him from seekers for 
office and favor is almost unremitting, and he 
must stay in Washington substantially all the 
year. Congressmen, on the other hand, are able 
to spend about half of the year at their homes. 

For these and other reasons the Cabinet is not 
so attractive as it should be if the kind of leaders 
contemplated in the organization of our govern- 
ment are to be secured. 
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From Country to City. 
T= migration of young men from the 





farming districts to the towns and cities 

has reached such proportions in Great 
Britain that not long ago a writer seriously 
contemplated the possibility that England would 
some day consist of a number of immense cities 
surrounded by districts of market-gerdens, while 
the rest of the island would be us wild and 
uncultivated as the wastes of Central Africa. 

Without accepting this prediction quite liter- 
ally, it is still nevertheless true that the 
movement in question is going on in this country 
as it is in England. 

The young men of to-day are most of them 
reluctant to adopt any pursuit that involves 
manual labor. Their impulse is to push into 
the already overcrowded sedentary employments 
in our cities. Thousands of them do not realize 
their anticipations, and live meagre, discontented, 
unpromising lives. It is a mistaken choice. 
The hope is that the multitude of these failures 
will ultimately bring about a readjustment of the 
popular conception of country and city business 
life. 

Meanwhile education will be extended and 
specialized. It is imperative that educational 





methods should adjust themselves to the needs 





of the times. Already there is a movement to 
establish agricultural classes in connection with 
our country schools. If the movement is suc- 
cessful, a large number of the boys of the next 
generation will be taught that intelligent farming 
is one of the most reliable pursuits to which 
thought and enterprise and industry can be given. 
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GOD’S ARROWS. 


The bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 
Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow. 


William Blake. 
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Made Heir to a Throne. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S sons have inherited 

from their father, the Prince Consort, a 

petty principality and throne in Ger- 

many. This is Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, a duchy 
with a territory of about seven hundred and fifty 
square miles—three-fourths of the area of Rhode 
Island—and a population exceeding two hundred 
thousand. It is not a stronghold of power and 
influence, but a good deal of money goes with it, 
and makes it worth while to keep it in the family. 

The Prince of Wales renounced his rights to 
the duchy because he was heir to the English 
throne. The Duke of Edinburgh accepted the 
inheritance, but he has no son to succeed him. 
The Duke of Connaught was the next in line, 
but he and his son have renounced their rights. 
The heir to the throne is the son of the late Duke 
of Albany, the queen’s fourth son. 

He is a schoolboy, in his fifteenth year, and 
has no prospects in England. He will now go 
to Germany to finish his education, and will 
cease to be an English prince. He will owe 
allegiance to the German Emperor, and will 
probably serve his time in the army. . 

This inheritance has been arranged by Queen 
Victoria, whose will is law in the English royal 
family. She has provided for one of her favorite 
grandsons a snug and comfortable little throne 
on the Continent, where he will have little to do, 
and where his income will be large. 
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Social Settlements. 
“Ginn Settlements” hold a place of 





increasing importance as agencies for 

improving the condition of the poor in 
cities. Their purpose is not so much to teach 
religion as to illustrate it. Little groups of 
cultivated and unselfish men or women establish 
themselves in crowded sections of the city, and 
make their homes centres of helpful influence 
for the people about them. Christian neighbor- 
liness, of the most practical sort, is the keynote 
of their work. 

In New York there are more than twenty of 
these settlements, most of them in the densely 
crowded East Side. They display no sign; they 
avoid all appearance of charity. They conduct 
art and literary classes, teach sewing, cooking, 
singing and child-training, and take charge, 
during the day, of babies whose mothers are 
obliged to go out to work. 

The settlement residents also go into the 
homes of the crowded tenement population, and 
by gaining their confidence, establish the intimate 
personal relations which form the best possible 
foundation for effective help. The dwellers in 
the tenements find in the residents not only a 
mental stimulus, but an incitement to order and 
cleanliness, the better cooking of food and the 
better care of children. 

By comparison with the vast populations 
among which they labor these settlements are 
only tiny sparks, but each one burns with a 
steady light, and makes at least a little space 
around it brighter. 
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Petty Curiosity. 
Wiis all the fame and publicity which 





attached to Rosa Bonheur as one of the 
greatest animal-painters who ever lived, 
but little is known of the artist’s private affairs. 

The lesson of her life to the women of to-day— 
and perhaps not less to the men—is the wisdom 
and dignity of her reticence. We know that she 
painted great pictures; that she went to cattle- 
fairs and slaughter-houses to study; that she 
lived to be seventy-seven years old, working 
until within a few hours of her death; but of 
her love affairs, or her devotions, or her private 
opinions on any subject, we know nothing. 

One reason why we know so little of the 
personal life of Rosa Bonheur is because she 
lived in France, and not in the United States. 
In this country too often the man or woman 
who paints a picture, or writes a book, or offers 
any work to the world, becomes at once the 
subject of curiosity and inquiry. If a man 
acquires a fortune, or gives a large sum in 
charity, particulars of his past life are eagerly 
sought and promptly published. Personal anee- 
dotes—many of them often false-—fill the papers. 

f a young girl of prominent family becomes 
engaged, no matter how reserved she may be or 
how much opposed to notoriety, the world is 
given_a history of her love affairs, and her 
pictures are published in the daily papers and 
strown broadcast over the country. 

This petty, tattling curiosity of the public, and 
the consequent lack of privacy in American life, 
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is not only derogatory to our dignity as a people 
but is also a flagrant cause of great personal 
annoyance, if not actual suffering. It hos 
brought such sharp and deserved criticism upon 
us from foreigners that we may well recogniz« 
the defect and try to remedy it. 
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Colonial Children at Table. 


N a little book, printed in America about t))> 

| time of the Revolution, and entitled “A Pret;y 

Little Pocket Book,” there is given a num: 

of rules for the behavior of children at the 

table, which Miss Earle quotes in her “Home Life 
in Colonial Days.” 

They were not to seat themselves at the table 
until after the blessing had been asked, and their 
parents told them to be seated. 

They were never to ask for anything on the 
table; never to speak unless spoken to; always 
to break the bread, not to bite into a whole slice; 
never to take salt except with a clean knife (there 
was one common saltcellar); and not to throw 
bones under the table. 

One rule read: “Hold not thy knife upright, put 
sloping; lay it down at right hand of the plate, 
with end of blade on the plate.” Another, “Look 
not earnestly at any other person that is eating.” 
When children had eaten all that had been given 
them, if they were “moderately satisfied,” they 
were told to leave at once the table and rooin. 

In many households the children were jot 
allowed to sit at the table, but were compelled to 
stand by the side of the table during the entire 
meal. “I know,” writes Miss Earle, “of children 
not fifty years ago standing at meals at the table 
of one of the judges of the Supreme Court. He 
had a bountiful table, was a hospitable enter- 
tainer and well-known epicure; but children sat 
not at his board. Each stood at bis own place 
and had to behave with decorum and eat in entire 
silence.” 

In some families children stood at a side-table; 
and trencher in hand ran over to the great table 
to be helped. In other houses they stood behind 
their parents, and food was handed them from the 
table. “This seems,” comments Miss Earle, 
“closely akin to throwing food to an animal, and 
must have been among people of low station.” 
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Autocratic Judges. 


O man probably can be placed in a more 
perplexing position than a judge who has 
to deal with ignorant and dull-witted 
jurors. A jury of this kind of men ina 

Western court brought in a verdict of “Not guilty, . 
but recommended to the mercy of the court.” 

The late Justice Hawkins, a learned but eccen- 
tric English judge, when the verdict did not suit 
him, sometimes took the decision into his own 
hands. After a long trial of a civil case, in which 
the possession of some property was contested, 
the jury, against the law and the evidence, unani- 
mously found for the plaintiff. Justice Hawkins 
listened to the verdict in amazement, and then, 
with a shrug, said: 

“It takes thirteen men to rob a man of his 
house. The suit is decided in favor of the 
defendant.” 

A certain Justice Leet in Pennsylvania, in the 
early part of this century, was equally autocratic 
in his decisions. The country was newly settled 
by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, a class of just and 
religious, but irascible, men. When they brought 
into his court divorce or civil cases which had 
grown out of quarrels with their wives or neigh- 
bors, they were not infrequently met by a refusal 
to listen to their complaints. 

“TI will hear no statement concerning this case 
from any lawyer. Do you two quarrelsome fools 
go home, shut yourselves up together, and pray 
to Almighty God to help you to see the truth. 
Then talk the matter over quietly alone. If you 
then can’t come to an agreement, you may go to 
law about it.” 

Tradition states that but a small per cent. of 
these applicants ever came again before him. 
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Saw His Folly. 





RDINARILY, in the United States, few 
men enter the army who are not free as 
well as fit to choose military life—the 


requirements 4s to age and circumstances 
are so strict, and the physical examinations 50 
rigid. Deception is possible in the first particu- 
lars, and in a reckless moment a man will some- 
times lie himself through the recruiting office, to 


the distress of his family and his own bitter 
regret. 

A pathetic instance of this kind of recklessness 
came under the observation of the White House 


callers in Washington one forenoon not long «go. 
A tall and rather awkward man, dressed in 4 
jean suit, inquired timidly of the bystanders if 
they supposed he could see the President. When 
told it would be difficult unless his business was 
exceedingly important, he related this story. 
“My name is Zebediah Gatson from Tennes- 
see,” he began, “and I live up in the mounti-Ds. 
I sold a considerable batch of sheep in Nashville 
a couple of weeks ago, and got a big lump of 
dough for them. Then I started to have a good 
time, but how I got to Washington I can’t tell. 
All I recollect is that I went to the Washincton 
barracks and enlisted in one of the regimeits to 
go to the Philippines. Now I am almost torty 


years old. I’ve got a wife and nine children, but 
I lied right smart about that to get enlisted, and 
I want the President to see if he can’t let me out 


of it. If I go to the Philippines, I ‘low my wife 
and children will come nigh starving.” 

A few minutes later he came out of the White 
House. He was unsuccessful in his attempt to 
see the President. With wretchedness written 
on every line of his face, he started for the 
barracks. In camp and in the lonely hours of 
sentinel duty, he will have abundant time 1 
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which to repent of his dishonesty and to brood | his duty, but might possibly have bcen more polite 


over the sadness it has brought to his wife and 


| in the discharge of it. 
“Confound you, sir! Don’t you know who I 





innocent children in the far-away T 
mountains. 
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SERMONS IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 

Were the “ good old times” better or worse 
than the present? The answer must surely 
depend on the point of view, for in an article in 


the Churchman on “Curiosities of the Colonial | 


Pulpit,” some very conflicting testimony as to the 
state of society in those early days is given from 
sermons of the time. 

A faithful but gloomy preacher, Danforth by 
name, made himself memorable for a criticism of 
Puritan society, in which he alleges that “such 
as escape the lime-pit of pharisaical hypocricy 
fall into the coal-pit of Sadducean atheism and 
epicureanism.” The most severe of all the 
preachers describes his hearers as “proud, 
haughty, high-minded, supercilious, self-exalting, 
arrogant, sensual, intemperate, corrupt, covetous, 
unjust, oppressive,” and worst of all, “ecompany- 
keepers,” who “sit and spend time with vain 
persons.” 

But let not anybody think that none but sinners 
lived in those days. Cotton Mather gives a far 
more cheerful view. “Indeed,” he says, “New 
England is not heaven. That weare sure of. But 
for my part, I do not ask to remove out of New 
England except for a removal into heaven.” A 
few years later Estabrook said that the per- 
centage of saints was as large in New England 
“as in any land or nation in the world for the 
quantity of people.” 

All things considered, the world seems to have 
been made up of good and bad, even then. 

These same old sermons were a literature in 
themselves. Danforth, the divine who was so 
hard on his fellows, is commended by Mather for 
having “distinetly quoted forty or fifty Scriptures 
in one discourse,’ and another preacher ‘“‘con- 
tinued in preaching and prayer about the space 
of four or five hours.” 
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GROWLERS. 


Mr. Augustus Hare has known a great many 
distinguished men and women, and it is curious 
to see, in an interview which a contributor to the 
London Daily News recently had with the well- 
known writer and artist, how some of the great 
men of the past used to growl. Carlyle, of course, 
was notorious; Tennyson only a little better. 
The exquisite poem, “Crossing the Bar,” grew 
out of Tennyson’s growl. 

He had been very ill, and one day when he was 
convalescent, was sitting grumbling. Suddenly 
his nurse said to him: 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. 


Tennyson. You ought to be expressing your | 


gratitude for your recovery from a bad illness by 
giving us something, by giving it to the world.” 

Tennyson, without replying, went out, and 
straightway wrote “Crossing the Bar,” and 
brought it to the nurse as a peace-offering. 

Carlyle’s savage side was shown in something 
Tennyson told Mr. Hare. Browning one day left 
a copy of his new poems at Carlyle’s house, and 
Carlyle said to Tennyson: 

“What did that fellow mean by leaving that 
cart-load of stones at my door?” 

Carlyle and Tennyson were nice enough if one 
got round to the other side of them, but why should 
they have taken such pains to be unpleasant? 
Both were lacking in tact, and after all, tact is the 
great thing to carry one through life. Some one 
asked Archbishop Langley of England onee what 
tact was. 

“Well,” replied the archbishop, “‘it is difficult to 
say what it is. Here, however, is an instance of 
what it is not: Only this morning a clergyman in 
my diocese wrote to me, ‘In consideration of your 
grace’s many infirmities and failing powers.’ That 
was not tactful!” 
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LIBERAL HOST. 


Stories of the generosity of Judge Poland of 
Vermont are constantly coming to light. One 
of the prettiest is about an old farmer, whom the 
judge invited to dine with him one day at the 
hotel in Lyndon, Vermont. 

The old man’s shabby garments and uncouth 
manners did not prevent his host from being 
heartily glad to sce him, and he was ushered into 
the dining-room with all the deference that could 
rend i shown the judge’s most distinguished 
riend. 

It was the farmer’s first experience at a hotel, 
and when the waiter laid the menu card before 
him, he asked, quickly, ““What’s that?” 

“The bill of fare, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“Take it away!” said the old man, with a look 
of triumph on his brown face. “Judge Poland 


isn’t the sort that invites folks and then lets ’em | 


pay their own bills. I've known him, boy and 
man, young feller! Perhaps you didn’t know I’m 
a-vis’ting Judge Poland to-day.” 

_ The waiter bowed with the aspect of a graven 
image, but the judge and his guest smiled at each 
other in mutual friendliness and pleasure, and 
then the judge proceeded to order for two. 
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A REPUBLIC. 

Uawonted experiences are in order when a 
man is away from his own “stamping ground.” 
They come then—that is to say, they eome to 
some people. Ifthe Pretoria Volksstern is to be 
believed, they came at one time to Cecil Rhodes 
in Johannesburg. Mr. Rhodes is perhaps not 
a compelled to stand in line and wait, but 

ad to do it on this occasion at Johannes- 
burg, at the government office. Presently he 
grew impatient. 

“Please attend to me at once,” he said. “I 
can’t wait.” 

When your turn comes, mister,’ mumbled the 


little German clerk, who was very properly doing 


am?” asked the great man. “I’m Rhodes.” 

“Oh, yes, I knew that, but it didn’t worry me,” 
was the unruffled reply. 

“If you were in Cape Town, I'd have you 
discharged in a minute!” roared Mr. Rhodes, who 
had hopelessly lost his temper. 

“Yes, I have heard that they discharge people 
in Cape Town for doing their duty,” answered the 
clerk, “but we aren’t in Cape Town. This is a 
republic.” 


AN “EXAM.” 


Economy is so important a subject that the 
mathematical housekeeper will doubtless find it 
greatly to her edification and profit to consider 
the following from Puck: 


minutes ninety-three “lamp-lighters” when one 
thousand two hundred and fifty matches can be 
bought for five cents, at what rate per hour does 
she value her time, asswming the worth of the 
paper to be zero? 

f the aforesaid woman will take six steps 
across a room and six returning, each step being 
of twenty-two inehes, to save one match, how far 
should she consistently walk to save five cents 
car-fare? 

If a man can draw from boards in fifty minutes 
seventy-eight nails of a certain size, what wages 
would he earning per hour, nails being worth 
four cents per pound, and there being one hundred 
of this size in a pound? 

In a certain climate, underwear at a price of 
four dollars per winter will assure against colds. 
Assuming that underwear costing one dollar per 
season will lead to two visits from the doctor at 
one dollar and fifty cents each, what is the saving 
by the purchase of the cheaper material? 

Oil is worth nine cents per gallon. Lamp A 
burns forty-five gallons in the reading or sewing 
~ of one year; lamp B, twenty-five gallons. 
Spectacles A cost four dollars and oe! cents; 
spectacles B, twenty-five cents. If lamp B 
and spectacles B are used, the eyesight is made 
useless in eight years for a rson whose 
expectation of sound erste with the use of 
lamp A and spectacles A is twenty-five years. 
Making no allowance for deterioration of — 
or spectacles, estimate the value of eyes per pair. 


A CITY BEEHIVE. 


It seems a little odd to think of domiciling bees 
in a great city, yet the New York Times has 
discovered a man who successfully attempted 
this. His name is Joutel, and he is an ardent 
naturalist. 


It was Mr. Joutel’s love for insects which led 
him to experiment in keeping an apiary on the 
roof of his bome at East One Hundred and Sev- 
enteenth Street. He procured a hive, stocked it, 
and awaited results. The bees sallied forth, but 
not to starvation. Ina short time they had combs 
in yates of construction, and were filling them 
with honey. 

As to where they got this material, Mr. Joutel’s 
explanation is of considerable interest. Soon 
| after he started his hive, he said, he was in Mount 

Morris Park, some distance from hishouse. Here 
he found some of his bees hard at work on the 
few flowers in sight. 

He made a trip to Morningside Park, on the 
west side of the city, and observed a few of the 
ay ee there. He was sure they were from 
his hive, as they were of a peculiar variety and 
easily reeognized. 

Mr. Joutel believes that they also made trips 
to Central Park, as well as patronizing all t 
fire-eseape conservatories in his neighborhood. 
At any rate, they collected a large amount of 
honey, and some of the combs have been exhibited 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 


CALVE AS A GARDENER. 


Singing in the opera and cultivating a farm are 
about as widely different from each other as two 
occupations can well be. Perhaps this is the very 
reason why Mademoiselle Calvé, the great prima 
donna, retires every summer to spend her vaca- 
tion on a farm among the Cevennes, a chain of 
mountains in southern France. 


The famous singer, says the Philadelphia Post, 
was very ill and nervous when she went to the 
Cevennes, but this free, open-air life and vigorous 
exercise soon restored her to the most robust 
health, and when friends ask her the secret of her 
cure, she answers, ‘“‘Spades and potatoes.” 

Last summer she went into her kitchen-garden 
and cared for her own vegetables. No one was 
allowed to touch them, and the results were far 
better than when her gardener cared for the 
| things. Mademoiselle Calvé wore a short skirt 
| Of blue jeans, sabots, and a linen shirt-waist. 
| She spaded and hoed and watered her vegetables 
| day after day, and prowdly sent gifts of the finest 
| fruits of her labors to friends in Paris. 





THE MISSIONARY’S LITTLE JOKE. 


A native Maori chieftain, the descendant of 
| cannibal kings, is now completing his medical 
| education in Chicago. Cannibalism ended in his 
| tribe, he says, when Bishop Selwyn converted his 
| grandfather; but he tells some stories of it which 
| have a distinetly humorous flavor. For instance: 


| It is said that once a chief captured a mission- 

| ary who was anything but a toothsome morsel, as 

| he was old and thin, and looked as if his flesh 

would be tough. The missionary warned the 

chief that he would not make a good dinner, and 

pulling up his trousers, cut a slice off the calf of 
is leg and offered it to the chief. 

The chief tasted it, said he didn’t like it, and 
passed it toa subchief. The sub tasted it, made 
a wry face, and passed it on. The next man who 
took a bite of it spat it out. The missionary was 
released. After he had gone, it was discovered 
that he wore a cork leg. 


A RELIABLE COWCATCHER. 


By this whimsical incident, the Chicago News 
| reminds us that in real life, as well as in the 
| dictionary, words have more than one meaning. 


| “Pardon me,” said the tourist, as he gazed at 
| the country’s first locomotive, “but why is that 
| lasso hanging under the smoke-stack ?” 

“That,” responded Amber Pete, acting engineer, 
|“is the coweatcher. Thar was an iron concern 
| that came with the engine, but the boys didn’t 
| exactly understand how it could catch a cow, so 

they unscrewed it, and put on one that they knew 
something about. It’s the best coweatcher this 
side of Denver, too.” ‘ 
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The World To-day is Better Than it Ever 
Was Before. 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Oh, the earth is full of sinning 
And of trouble and of woe, 
But the devil makes an inning 
Every time you say it’s so; 
And the way to set him scowling, 
And to put him back a pace, 
is to stop this stupid growling, 
And to look things in the face. 
If you glance at history’s pages, 
In all lands and eras known, 
You will find the vanished ages 
Far more wicked than our own. 
As you sean each word and letter, 
You will realize it more, 
That the world to-day is better 
Than it ever was before. 
There is much that needs amending 
In the present time, no doubt, 
There is right that needs defending, 
There is wrong needs crushing out; 
And we hear the groans and curses 
Of the poor who starve and die, 
While the men with swollen purses 
In the place of hearts, go by. 
But in spite of all the trouble 
That obscures the sun to-day, 
Just remember it was double 
In the ages passed away, 
And these wrongs shall all be righted, 
Good shall dominate the land, 
For the darkness now is lighted 
By the torch in Science’s hand. 
Forth from little motes in chaos 
We have come to what we are, 
And no evil force can stay us, 
We shall mount from star to star; 
We shall break away each fetter 
That has bound us heretofore, 
And the world to-day is better 
Than it ever was before. 


~<+oe——__—_—_— 


‘‘Hoist Your Flag!” 


HE question is naturally 
asked, when some emi- 
nent reformer, who, in 
spite of great opposition, 
accomplishes almost in- 
credible results — Who 
supports him? This 
has been often asked by 
those who have noted 
the marvellous career of 
General Gordon — the 
\ martyr of Khartum. 
Every one knows some- 
thing of his deep relig- 
ious nature, and of his callousness to the criti- 
cisms that were constantly made of his public 
policy and conduct. 

George B. Hill has recently published a volume 
of Gordon’s letters to his brother in England, 
letters which were meant to be a kind of journal 
of his daily doings while governor-general of the 
Sudan. 

These letters, written because he had no one 
to talk to, were never meant to be published; 
but they reveal, as no analysis of Gordon’s 
character has before done, the power that sus- 
tained him when he was in peril of water, in 
peril of robbers, in peril of wilderness and 
heathen, of hunger and thirst, and when, bur- 
dened by the administration of the most difficult 
country in the world, he was practically unsup- 
ported by his chief, the Khedive of Egypt. 

In his mission to stop the slave-trade, he bore 
disasters and sufferings and disappointments 
such as have come to few who have trodden this 
earth. 

“What supports me, dost thou ask?” said 
Milton, in his blindness. Uneconsciously Gordon 
answers this question regarding himself in these 
admirable letters. 

Of the rule of life to be followed by him in the 
Sudan, he says, “The main point is to be just 
and straightforward; to fear no one, or no one’s 
sayings; to avoid all tergiversation or twisting, 
if you lose by it.” 

He did lose by it the support of the ministers 
of the khedive, who could not understand such 
superb honesty and independence ; but he gained 
the khedive’s respect and conviction that Gordon 
was indispensable. He secured, as well, the 
love of the common people, Authority feared 
and hated him. Poverty loved him. 

“There is not one thing I value in the world. 
Its honors—they are false. Its knickknacks— 
they are perishable and useless. Whilst I live I 
value God’s blessing.” ‘This sentiment he dwells 
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GENERAL GORDON. 
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on over and over again. It seems to have been 
ingrained in his soul. 

At one time, when greatly depressed by 
thoughts of possible failure, he wrote from the 
banks of the inscrutable Nile, “To-day might 
bring me civil dismissal, or the news of the death 
of the khedive, or some such event. Want of 
money is the great need, and yet it only needs us 
to lower our flag a little to have enough.” 

At that time there were not more than nine 
foreigners in equatorial Africa to ten million 
natives, and of that vast multitude, Gordon was 
probably the only man who never departed from 
his principles. His character was more incom- 
prehensible to those around him than Christ’s is 
to us. 

Later he wrote again: ““My dear ——, why will 
you keep caring for what the world says? Try, 
oh try, to be no longer a slave to it! You can 
have little idea of the comfort of freedom from 
it. It is bliss. All this caring for what people 
will say is your pride. Hoist your flag, and 
abide by it!” 

On July 10, 1876, he writes: “Thank God, I 
am quite well, and so happy, now that I have 
resigned the government of the province, and 
put all the faults on my ‘Friend.’ He is able to 
bear them, and will use me as long as He pleases 
as His mouthpiece; and when He has done with 
me He will put me one side. ‘Casting all your 
care on Him’ has just come to mind.” 

A hundred quotations of like import might be 
culled from these remarkable letters. They 
remind one more of the utterances of Christ than 
do those of almost any public man of this 
century whose life has been given to the great 
Teacher’s service. 

When he was last in Cairo, just before he 
went on his journey south never to return, he 
was terribly hindered and annoyed by delays; 
but the opposition of the court officials, who 
hated him, rather amused him than otherwise. 
Strong in his honesty of purpose and of conduct, 
he wrote: “The new khedive is more civil, but 
I no longer distress myself with such things. 
God is the sole ruler, and I try to walk sincerely 
before Him.” 

Thus he lived. Thus only was he able to 
accomplish the wonders that have excited the 
admiration and surprise of the world. His 
support came not from concert or self-reliance, 
but from his unquestioning faith in God and in 
His promises. 


* 
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A Romantic Career. 


HE names of Josephine and Marie Louise 
are connected with Napoleon and his 
fortunes, but who stops to remember that 
of Désirée Clary, to whom he was first 
betrothed? She was the daughter of a rich silk 
merchant of Marseilles, and the Bonapartes, who 
were living there in the years just preceding their 
aggrandizement, became acquainted with her 
family. Joseph Bonaparte fell in love with her, 
and obtained her promise to marry him when she 
should be twenty-one; but Napoleon, appearing 
on the scene, acted with his customary emphasis, 
and declared that Désirée must belong to him. 
The family were used to falling in with his deci- 
sions, and they promptly agreed, Julie, the other 
daughter, who had long had a liking for Joseph, 
agreeing to marry him in her sister’s place. 
Désirée was a light-hearted, pretty young 
creature, with a gay manner and a merry wit. 
Napoleon, according to the testimony of the Clary 
family, was not overattractive. One who knew 
him at that time thus describes him: 
“He wears threadbare garments and badly- 
cleaned, broken-down boots. In character, he 1s 


-brusque, 7, prone to fits of abstraction. He 


is born for mediocrity.” 

But Désirée was satisfied with him. She found 
him all that heart could wish. To be sure, he 
was poor, but that was a disability which could be 
amended. 

In May, 1795, Napoleon left Marseilles for 
Paris, whence he wrote peremptorily to Madame 
Clary a to fol- 
low, buy a house, and 
live there with Désirée. 
The country-bred moth- 
er and daughter were 
aghast. Paris seemed 
to them the very centre 
of bloodshed and tyran- 
ny. They did not accede 
to the proposition, and 
a second letter from 
Napoleon was left unan- 
swered. 

He was now at the 
lowest ebb of his for- 
tunes, and it could hard- 
y help seeming to him 

at his betrothed bad 
abandoned him. As for 
her, she had heard that 
he had, in his poverty, accepted money obligations 
from Madame Tallien, and that he was courting, 
at her house, arich and noble lady, named Madame 
9 Beauharnais. All appeared to be over between 

em. 

Soon Napoleon himself declared that the rela- 
tions between them must be ended; his feeling: 
had altered. Désirée wept. and owned that she 
loved him still; but on the advice of her family, she 
released him from his promise. In 1796 he married 
Josephine de Beauharnais, and then began the 
brilliant march of his rising fortunes. 

Désirée also drifted to Paris, where she became 
immensely ‘popular, and in 1798 she married Gen- 
eral Ber tte, then minister of war. 

The upward steps of her husband are well 
known. He accepted the rank of Prince Royal 
of Sweden, and in 1818 he became king. Désirée 
had preferred living in Paris, and when she heard 
the news of her husband’s accession to the throne, 
she was at the piano practising a piece by Grétry. 
She rose, and sadly closed the instrument. 

“However much I practise now,” said she, “I 
shall always be told that I play like a queen.” 

She died in Sweden, an old lady of eighty-three. 
Her life had been one of varying fortunes. Mon- 
sieur Houssaye says of her: 

“She is intended for earthly honors. She is 
betrothed to Joseph, then to Napoleon, then he 





MLLE. CLARY. 





Duphot. She refuses Junot, and would be gi 

to accept Marmont. At last she marries Berna- 
dotte. With Joseph she would have been an 
imperial princess, Queen of Naples and of Spain; 
e French; with 


with Napoleon, Empress of 
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Duphot, probably maréchale and duchess; with 
Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés; with _ Marmont, 
Maréchale and Duchess of Ragusa. Bernadotte, 
the former sergeant of marines, placed the crown 
of Sweden on the head of this little bourgeoise 
of Marseilles.” 
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The woodlands are full of song; 
Not only glad birds are waking, 
But girls in a merry throng 
Their way through the paths are taking. 


Echo from slumber flies, 

And out to the hills goes ringing, 
Sending far, faint replies 

To the sound of their loud, clear singing. 


So lightly the young feet pass 
Over green dell and hollow, 

Searcely a print in the grass 
Shows us the way to follow. 


And each pretty flower lifts up 

To the laughing beauties, flying, 
Its delicate dew-diimmed cup 

And its deep heart’s tender sighing. 


But they are away, away, 
Seeking that nameless treasure 
That hides in a long spring day 
And the young soul’s thirst for pleasure. 


MADELINE 8. BRIDGES. 
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Japanese Imitativeness. 


T= Japanese are adepts at imitation. It 
seems next to impossible to develop a 
permanent market for American products 

in Japan on this account. Every valuable 
new thing imported into the country is immedi- 
ately and successfully copied by the natives, and 
wages for skilled labor are so low that the imita- 
tions can be sold at a fraction of the cost of the 
originals. A missionary who went to Japan some 
years ago tells two anecdotes that well illustrate 
this Japanese fondness for mimicry. 


It seems that some facetious friend at home 
sent the mission one of the famous “Pigs-in- 
Clover” puzzles—the entire United States being 
under the spell of that novelty at that particular 
time. He exhibited the puzzle freely among his 
Japanese acquaintances, and even loaned it out 
several times; and it is putting the case mildly to 
say that it created a sensation. 

hat was his surprise, a few weeks after, in 
passing along the Ginza,—Tokio’s great business 
thoroughfare,—to note that the shop windows 
were all filled with “Pigs in Clover,” and that a 
number of fakirs on the street were selling them 
to the susceptible passers-by as fast as ne a | could 
be handed out. he affair developed into a 
craze, which any one who was in Tokio at the 
time can hardly forget. 

The missionary, being struck with the fact that 
the puzzle was sold for only two sen, or about one 
cent in our money, whereas the price in the 
United States was from ten to twenty-five cents, 
took the pains to scrutinize the Tokio puzzle, 
which proved to be a Japanese production 
throughout. 

It was a perfect copy of his own original, even 
to the English reading-matter and the picture of 
the boy and the pigs on the cover, but it plainly 
showed the ear-marks of Japanese work. 

The same missionary, when he first went to 
Japan, took with him a bicycle,—one of the old 
“uprights,’—which was at that period a —- 
eurios Wy it being one of the first bicycles to be 
seen in that country. 

One day it needed some minor repairs, and he 
sent it to a blacksmith who was known to be a 
skilful workman. In the course of a few days 
the missionary sent for the machine, but received 
word that it was not yet ready. Again, after a 
few days, he sent for it, but the same answer was 
returned, with some variations. 

The Spy was not in a hurry for the 
machine at that time, and the matter s pres his 
mind for several weeks. Then he sent a third 
time, and received such an evasive answer that 
he lost patience, and himself went to the black- 
smith to see what was the matter. When he 
arrived at the shop the blacksmith was just 
completing the repairs. 

Imagine the surprise of the missionary when, 
on going out for an early morning spin a few core 
after, he came suddenly upon his blacksmith, 
himself astride the exact duplicate of the mission- 
ary’s bicycle, on which he was wobbling his way 
along at a very fair pace for a beginner. 

The fellow had the machine apart, and had 
reproduced it to the last screw. 


ooo es 


A Terrible Good-By. 
T= setting in motion of fearful avalanches 





by the sound of the voice may have been 
regarded as belonging to the category 
of purely illustrative fancies, like the 
familiar “stillness so profound that one could hear 
a pin drop,” but as the Rocky Mountain News of 
Denver records, a gentleman of that city, Mr. 


‘James Perchard, clerk of the State Court of 


Appeals, believes, from personal experience, that 
the thing can be done. 


Twenty years ago last winter Mr. Perchard 
was mining in the region above Georgetown, 
Colorado. The snow had fallen in the mountains 
to an unusual depth, and the miners, moving from 
one cabin to another, had been warned to “look 
out for slides.” 

Perchard, passing one day down the cafon, 
aused at the door of a cabin where one of his 
riends lived, and was asked by this friend and 

his wife to stop and take dinner with them. He 
accepted the invitation. Still another friend had 
come in, and he also stopped for dinner. 

Although they were all enjoying themselves, 
and there was no occasion for either haste or 
uneasiness, Perchard felt nervous and restless, 
and wanted to get away—for what reason he did 
not know. After the meal his friend asked him 
to stay and smoke a pipe, but he excused himself, 
and went on, leaving the other visitor with his 
friends. 

He followed the cafion a little way, and then 
crossed it and went up a path on the other side. 
Pausing and looking back at the cabin, he saw 
his friend and his wife in the open door, wavin 
their hands to hifh. He waved in answer, an 
then shouted, ““Good-by!” 

he air, warm for the season, had been as still 
as death. Perchard’s “Good-by” seemed to be 
taken up by the mountains and to be repeated 
from peak to peak, with countless reverberations. 
The air vibrated with it, and at the same instant 
— sound arose which filled the man with 
error. 

It was a low roar, and then it pealed out like 
the report of a cannon. The whole side of the 
opposite mountain was in motion; snow, ice and 
trees started toward the bottom of the gulch, and 
toward the hospitable little house and the good 
friends he had just left. 

Down came the whole, and in five seconds the 
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cabin and the bottom of the gulch were buric; 
under fifty feet of mingled snow and rock an 
earth and trees. The spot where he now stoo). 
on the opposite slope, was perfectly safe. 

He summoned help as quickly as he could, and 
all worked desperately to unearth the cahj), 
The visitor was found alive, although unconseioys 
but the host and his wife were dead. ; 

Mr. Perchard says he shall always feel that 
it was his fatal ‘“Good-by”’ which loosed t). 
avalanche, although for the sake of his peace oj 
mind he tries to reason that it was impossibje, 
and that the melting snow was about to deseo nd 
of its own weight. 
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Cure for Carelessness. 


SUCCESSFUL business man said that 
A there were two things which he learned 
when he was eighteen, and which were 

ever afterward of great use to him— 
namely: “Never to lose anything, and never to 
forget anything.” The story of this lesson js 
printed in the Country Gentleman. ¥ 


An old lawyer sent the young man with an 
important paper, giving him definite instructions 
what to do with it. 

“But,” inquired the young man, “suppose that I 
should happen to lose it, what shall I do then?” 

“You must not lose it,” said the lawyer, frowning. 

“IT don’t mean to,” said the young man, “but 
suppose I should happen to?” 

“But I say you must not happen to. I shall 
make no provision for such an occurrence. You 
must not lose it.’”’ 

This put a new train of thought into the young 
man’s mind, and he found that if he was deter- 
mined to do a thing he could do it. He made such 
a provision — every contingency that he 
never lost ets ing. 

He found this equally true about forgetting. If 
a certain matter of importance was to be remem- 
bered, he pinned it down on his mind, fastened it 
there, and made it stay. He used to declare: 

“When a_man tells me that he forgot to do 
something, I tell him he might as wel! have said, 
‘I did not care enough about your business to take 
the trouble to think of it again.’ 

“T once had an intelligent young man in my 
employ who deemed it sufficient excuse for having 
peg may an important task to a ‘I forgot.’ I 
told him that would not answer; if he was suffi- 
ciently interested he world be careful to remember. 
Tt was because he did not care enough that he 
forgot. I drilled him with this truth. 

“He worked for me three years, and during the 
last year of the three he was utterly changed in 
this respect. He did not forget a thing. His 
forgetting, he found, had been a lazy and careless 
habit of mind, and he cured it.” 


A Spider at a Battle. 


SPIDER that has been through at least 

A two battles and has taken a long journey 

by sea and land, all without mishap, is 

something of a curiosity. The first time 

this particular spider came into notice was just 
before the fight at the Athara. 


It had taken up its quarters in the ventilator of 
the helmet of an officer, Major Lawrie. It was 
an energetic spider, coming out at night to feed, 
and after having its supper of flies, returning to 
its hiding-place. The major left it unmolested, 
and when he went into the Atbara fight it was 
still in his helmet. Men were killed all about 
him, but Major Lawrie and his spider were 
unburt. At Omdurman the major commanded a 
maar, and once more the spider went into 
action. 

When the trouble was over, Major Lawrie 
packed various articles to be sent home, and 
amongst them the helmet that had_seen action. 
Inside that helmet was the spider. Not until too 
ate did the officer remember that he had sent his 
ittle friend on a long voyage without stocking its 
larder. It seemed unfair that the little creature, 
that had twice come out of battle unharmed, 
should starve to death on the jcurney ; but nothing 
could now be done to help it. y 

When the major reached London, it was with 
some compunction that he opened the helmet-box, 
expecting to see the dead body of the spider. He 
was te ced to find his friend alive and vigorous, 
and noteven lonely. Upon the way the occupants 
of the helmet had increased in number, for now 
two young spiders shared the strange retreat. 
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Biggest Show ’Cept One. 


CIRCUS was coming to a Southern town, 
says the Portland Transcript, and every 
barn and fence within a radius of twenty- 
five miles or more had been covered with 

the usual lurid announcements. An old-time 
colored man and a dudish yellow boy were gazing 
at the bills and wondering. 


“‘Barnum and Bailey’s cireus. The biggest 
show on earth,’ ” read the youngster. _ 

““What—what’s dat?” asked the old-time darky, 
pricking up his ears. 5 

The boy read again the legend of the show-bills. 

“You don’t know what you is talking about, 
nigger. Dat show kaint touch John Dobbinson’s. 
He use to come froo here, and dat was a show 
wuth seein’. Dat was de bigges’ show on dis earf, 
sho ’nough.” : 

The old man had evidently not seen a circus for 
many years. Elderly colored people throughout 
the South like to talk about John Dobbinson. 

“Read it for yourself, then,” said the boy. I 
tell you that thing says this is the biggest show on 
earth.” . 

The old man proceeded to spell out the big 
letters. He waded through “Barnum and Bailey,” 


and after a rest began on the remainder of the 
sentence: a 
“B-i-g-g-e-s-t s-h-o-w o-n e-a-r-t-h, S-e-)-t. 1. 
“I knowed it! I knowed it!” shouted the old 
man, jumping up and down in his glee. “De 
bigges’ show, ’cept one! Dat was John Dobbin- 
son’s!’ 
———— OO —————— 


Sage Advice. 


T is not often that a lawyer gives better advice, 

| and asks no fee for it, than was once given 

by a certain Irish judge, who must lave 

had both a sense of justice and a sense of 
humor. 


A turbulent peasant was a witness in 4 trial 
before Chief Baron O’Grady. The counsel, oy 
stering him for some time, put a question 
im which reflected on the witness’s character. 999 
“Tf ye ax me that again I’ll give ye a kick! 
was the answer. ino that 
The counsel appealed to the court, stating th , 
an answer was necessary to his client’s case, 40 
ending up with the ei: 102” 
“What would your lordship advise me to (o" 
“If you are resolved to repeat the quest mile 
replied the court, “I’d advise you to move a little 

from the witness.” a 
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The Cicada. 


When the sun is hot and growing hotter, 
And the pond is dry as the ink on a blotter, 
When dust on the lilac leaves is showing, 
And the grass is hay before the mowing, 
Then up where the orchard leaves are brittle, 
Comes the serape of a violin sharp and little. 
Zeek, zeek, 
Creak, creak, 
Sweet is the heat of the midsummer’s cheek. 


When everything glares excepting the pine-trees, 
And mercury stands tiptoe in the nineties, 
When even the grasshoppers, tree-toads and 
crickets 
Are gasping for breath in the 
meadows and thickets, 


THE YOUTH’S 


village and started on his journey. It was such 
a lovely day that it seemed as if nature was 
really smiling for joy. Most of his way lay 
through the woods, and he could hear the songs 


}| of birds and the chatter of squirrels as he rode 


along. 

Fortunately Paul met no one. Few people 
travelled far from home in those days. At 
length he came out of the woods upon the 
highway that led to the village. He had made 
up his mind to ride straight to the green, 
dismount there, and tell his news with all the 
ceremony it ought to have. ; 

He entered the village flying, but strangely 
enough, he saw no one. The fields were empty, 
and no housewives were out on the doorsteps, or 
spreading their webs of linen to bleach in the 
yards. Doors and windows were wide open, 
| but no faces looked forth. 
| Paul leaped from his horse and went to one of 
| the houses to look in. Everything was in order, 
| and a baby lay asleep in its cradle. 
| “It could not be a raid by the Indians,” 





COMPANION. 


fun they did not forget the little girl who found 
the darning-needle. She was placed at the head 
of one of the tables, and some one proposed a 
toast to “little Ruth Bright-Eyes.” 

And “Bright-Eyes” she was always called 
after that. May W. CLYMER. 


oo ee 


Jesus’s Folks. 


Little Charlie S. was taking his first railroad 
journey—at least, the first he could remember. 
He and his mamma were going East. 
such a sultry midsummer day that nearly all the 
| passengers had fallen into a doze. 
| Charlie wondered how anybody could sleep 
| when there was so much to be seen and talked 
| about. He wasn’t sleepy, no, indeed! His blue 
| eyes were wide open to catch everything going 
on, both inside and outside the car. 
| There were so many things he wanted to 
|know! At that particular moment he wanted 





a big celebration that very day, but in all their | 


It was | 
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WORD SQUARE. 
One word in each line. 
A mendicant came to the door one day, 
Whether man or woman I will not say 
When trying to scan the wretched array, 
No patch nor seam did the rags display, 
But sundry erections of mud and clay. 


2. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
My first will often follow where you roam; 
Wild beasts will take my second for a home. 
A weary pilgrim, lightened of my whole, 
Made swifter progress toward 
his wished-for goal. 





Then he tucks his fiddle beneath 


We're told that riches are a snare, 





his green chin, 
And sereek, sereek, goes the 
shrill violin. 
Zeek, zeek, 
Creak, creak, 
Sweet is the heat of the weather 
I seek. 


Dear little fiddler, ob, how I 
wonder 








Vet we should all be willing 
Unto our bonds and stocks to first 
Full many a nimble shilling; 
And some would grovel in my 

last, 
In spite of glances chilling, 
If in their empty money bags 
The gold they might be filling; 
And yet I should my whole them 
more 
If the earth I saw them tilling. 














What you creep into or what you 
crawl under 

When the coldraincomes. Small 
summer-lover, 

Where is your refuge and what is 
your cover? 

Play once again now the chill 
days begin, 




















My first fills 
with delight, 

A common fraction to his taste 
all right. 

My second satisfaction does ex- 
press, 

A Maltese cross to me is value- 
less. 


hungry schoolboy 








Weak, weak, goes the shrill 
violin. 
Weak, weak, 
Meek, meek, 
Music is weak as the days grow 
bleak. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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The Village Darning- 
Needle. 
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“Oh, what shall Ido? What 





shall 1 do? I’ve lost the village 
darning-needle!’’ cried good Mrs. 
Dickson, wringing her hands. 

It was a bright July day in 
the year 1776, soon after the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence; but the people 
of Mystic had not heard of that 
great event. It took days, some- 
times weeks, for news to be 
carried to towns that were far 
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away from the large cities and 
seaports. 

The news of the loss of the 
village darning-needle was a 
great blow to the good wives of 
Mystic. Out they ran, some to 
scold poor Mrs. Dickson, who 
had lost it while on her way 
home from the mill, and some to 
look for the needle—which was, 
of course, a great deal more 
sensible. 

The village was a long way 
from any place where new darn- 
ing-needles could be bought, and 
women did not go shopping very 
often in those days. They stayed 
at home and spun what goods 
they needed for clothes and bed- 
ding, instead of going to buy it. 
So it happened that just at that 
time there was only one darning- 
needle, and all the housewives 
used it in turn. It was sent, 
carefully wrapped up, from one 
house to another. 

And now Mrs. Dickson had 















We know my whole’s profession, 
not his name ; 

A thievish son has made 
known to fame. 

The boy was whipped. 
the only sinner? 

Are you quite certain who had 
pork for dinner? 


Was he 


Iv. 
She sits to first her lesson o’er, 
Battle and whole, a prosy lore, 
Or second of some errant knight, 
Renowned in tourney and in 
fight. 


3. 
FOUND IN THE PANTRY. 


the “Little Women.” 
Ocean pathways. 
Miss Muffet’s terror. 
A letter of the alphabet. 
Some other letters. 
A female deer and small bits of 
metal. 
A boy’s name and jewels. 
An animal and a grain. 
A country in Europe. 
An aboriginal repast. 
One who was in the ark. 
A blossom. 
A group of islands. 
To jolt. 
One of a baseball team. 
A gout. 


A great philoso 
ove, and one of 


What squirrels 








Did 
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was slrong gone 





An ancient deity. 

To separate a mountain. 
Larger. 

Part of a wagon. 


p) Elevated domestic animals. 


o'er upon” the line AUlted Sintes,and girls,” 
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The fishes 5 it up in glee, 4. 
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When my voice they hear, 
And the bravest cannot 

Meet me without fear. 
But the baby listens 





To me with delight 
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Came 


But 
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in some way let it fall from her 





apron pocket while jolting along 

on horseback from the mill. 

Three miles of forest road along 

which she might have dropped it! It was a 
deal of space in which to hunt, but hunt they 
must, or stockings could not be mended! 

All the children, and all the women, yes, and 
Some of the men, turned out to look for the 
Village darning-needle that bright July day. 

Meantime, the news of the Declaration of 
Independence had reached another village fifteen 
miles nearer to the city than Mystic was; and 
after the people there had got over their first 
excitement, and had settled down to planning 
how they should celebrate the Fourth of July 
properly, even if it was a few days late, some 
one proposed that the news be sent on to Mystic. 

All the boys in town were eager to go, but 
Paul Davenport was soon chosen, because he 
had the swiftest horse, and was known to be a 
brave and fearless lad. It was no uncommon 


thing in those days to meet with Indians in that | 


part of the country, and one had to depend 
mainly on a brave heart and a fast horse then. 
Paul felt very important as he rode out of the 
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And the children gather 
Handfuls gay and bright. 


5. 
INTENTIONS. 


Meant to add. 
Meant to deceive. 
Meant to harm, 
Meant to sustain. 
Meant to found. 
Meant to hinder. 
Meant to restore. 
Meant to ascertain. 
Meant to settle. 
Meant to bind. 
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Just then he heard a faint sound of shouting. 
For a minute he was frightened, thinking it was 
perhaps a band of Indians; but as he looked, 
he saw on the edge of the village a crowd of 
women, boys and girls, with a few men carrying 
on their shoulders a little girl. 

The children were capering about and shouting, 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! Ruth found it! Ruth 
found it!” 


It was the party of searchers for 
‘They had not had to 


was going on. 
the lost darning-needle. 


go very far, for before a half-mile had been 
| searched, the bright eyes of little Ruth Endicott 
| had spied the shining needle in the road. 

As soon as Paul got a chance, he jumped up 
on a tree-stump and told his news in a loud voice, 
and then how the people shouted “Hurrah!” 

The whole village at once set to work to plan 





When Paul got up to the crowd he found what | 


+. 
thought the boy, as he went out. to know if the train had left Penn- 
“They would not leave a child, and sylvania yet; if it were any nearer 
besides, there are no marks of battle around.” | New York. But his mamma, too, was asleep, 


}and being a manly little fellow, he would not 
| disturb her. 

| “IT can’t ask anything,” he thought. ‘“Every- 
| body’s asleep. I do wish something would 
happen so I could talk !”’ 

Presently something did happen. The train 
slowed up, and the porter called out, ““Bethlehem ! 
Bethlehem!” That didn’t seem to arouse any- 
| body, not even Charlie’s mamma; but Charlie 
| was so much excited that he called out in his 
| clear, high voice, ‘Mamma, mamma, you must 
wake up now! Here’s where Jesus’s folks live!” 

When his mamma explained that this Beth- 
lehem was not the Bethlehem where the Christ- 
child had lived, the little fellow was greatly 
disappointed ; but the rest of that afternoon the 


and being entertained by the wide-awake little 
boy. HELENA CLENDENEN. 





passengers found pleasure in both entertaining | 


6. 
DOUBLE CONCEALED ACROSTIC. 
The farmer goes out to his 


. meadow now, 
| And turns the rich, dark earth up with the plow. 


No more he lingers by the fireside, ; 
But seatters grain with arm extended wide. 


At noon beneath the trees he dozes, 
And while his horses eat, reposes. 


The little robin follows fast the share, 
Nor mau nor horses can the redbreast scare. 


He flies and perches on the nearest limb, 
And chants his happiness in grateful hymn. 


Primals are making finals everywhere, 
And sweetest music fills the fragrant air. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Miss, missive, mission, miss, missend, mis- 
serve, missal, misstate, missile, misspelled, mis- 
shapen, missay. 

2. Piano, organ, fife, horn, drum, piccolo, oboe, 
banjo, harp, violin, flute, spinet, melodeon, accor- 
deon, lyre. 

3. Hat, coat, vest, pants, hose, shoes. 

4. 1. Shad, dock —shaddock. 2. Rue, 
rhubarb. 

5. Stove pipe—stovepipe. Tail or—tailor. Hair 
pin—hairpin. Ink stand—inkstand. Paper weight 
—paper-weight. Poor house—poorhouse. May 
or—mayor. Rose ate—roseate. Side walk—side- 
| walk. Be come—become. . Viol in 


barb— 





violin. 











Tue RerrRiaAL OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS | 
opened at Rennes August 7th, and is in progress | 
when this record closes. ‘The court is composed | 
of seven army officers, and is presided over by | 
Colonel Jouaust. The trial began with the | 
examination of the accused, which was con- 
ducted by Colonel Jouaust with the severity and | 
apparent hostility which characterizes French 
judicial procedure. The prisoner, who showed | 
many traces of his long confinement, was clear 
and resolute in denying not only that he had 
communicated to any foreign power any of the 
documents enumerated in the bordereau, but | 
that he had ever had them in his possession. 

Tue “BORDEREAU” isa memorandum which 
was found torn into strips in the waste-basket of 
a German attaché at Paris. It mentioned five 
documents which Dreyfus was charged with 
selling. One was a description of a new French 
field-gun; another a memorandum relating to 
plans for mobilizing troops; a third described 
changes which had been adopted in the artillery 
formation; a fourth related to the Madagascar 
campaign ; and the fifth was a draft of the French 
manual of field-artillery fire. The single issue 
at the present trial is whether Captain Dreyfus 
betrayed any of these military secrets. It was 
charged that the bordereau was in the hand- 
writing of Dreyfus, but Major Esterhazy has 
confessed that he forged it. 

A STARTLING INCIDENT of the trial was an 
attempt made to assassinate Maitre Labori, one 
of Dreyfus’s counsel. Monsieur 
Labori was shot on the street 
in Rennes, August 14th, as he 
was on his way to the court- 
room. He was about to cross- 
examine General Mercier, who 
F had testified against Dreyfus, 
and the fact that he was attacked 
just at that time, and that he | 

MAITRE LABOR! was robbed of important papers | 
as he lay helpless on the roadway, indicates a | 
conspiracy to cripple the defence. 
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A DESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE swept over 
the West Indies August 8th. Porto Rico, 
Guadeloupe, Antigua, Santo Domingo, the 
Bahamas, St. Thomas and St. Croix all suffered 
from the storm; but the most serious destruction 
of life and property was in Porto Rico. In 
some instances entire towns were wrecked. 
Governor-General Davis estimates that one-fifth 
of all the dwellings in the island were destroyed, 
and more than one thousand people killed; while 
not less than 100,000 people were made homeless 
and destitute. Secretary Root immediately issued 
an appeal to the American public for help, and 
relief funds have been opened in many cities. 


Tue Recent LyNcuHING of five Italians in 
Tallulah, Louisiana, has led the Italian gov- | 
ernment to make representations to the State 
Department. The men were accused of con- 
spiring to kill a citizen, but according to the 
evidence collected by the Italian embassy, three 
‘of them had nothing to do with the affray which 
led to the tragedy, and which was occasioned 
by so trivial a matter as the wanderings of a 
goat. In 1890 four Italian subjects were lynched 
in New Orleans, and the United States finally 
paid to Italy $25,000 as an indemnity to the 
families of the murdered men. This precedent 
has a bearing on the present case, but it is claimed 
that three of the men had been naturalized, and 
had therefore no claim on Italy for protection. 

THE ALASKAN BouNDARy.—When the 
Joint High Commission suspended its sittings at 
Washington last February, it was with the 
expectation of reassembling at Quebec on August 
2d. But the main question at issue, that of the 
Alaskan boundary, has not been brought any 
nearer a settlement by the intervening negotia- 
tions, and the meeting of the commission has | 
therefore been postponed to a later date, not yet 
named. Canada wishes to secure port privileges 
on the Lynn Canal, so as to obtain access to the 
Pacific; but the American claim, under the 
treaty of 1825 between Russia and England, is 
for a continuous strip of territory following the | 
windings of the coast. Just as the situation | 
seemed hopeless, the British government resumed 
direct negotiations, on the basis of an American 

eae proposition, once rejected, 
i - cy which may furnish a way out 
ove of the difficulty. 





REcENt DEATHS.— The 
Rev. Charles M. Lamson, D.D., 
pastor of the First Church at 
Hartford, Conn., and president | 
of the American Board of | 
Commissioners for Foreign | 








REV. C. M. LAMSON. Missions. —— William Yates 
Atkinson, Governor of Georgia 1894-98, — Prof. 
Robert W. E. Bunsen of Heidelberg, a famous 
chemist, inventor of the Bunsen burner, and 
specially distinguished for his work in spectrum 
analysis. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


To prepare for Fall Sewing. If you are in need of a Sewing Machine send 
for a Descriptive Circular of the NEW COMPANION. This is a High- 
Grade Sewing Machine with no superior in finish, work and durability. It 


has all the modern improvements and a full Set of Attachments. 


We allow 


a fifteen days’ trial, and will refund the full amount of the purchase money if 
the Sewing Machine is not perfectly satisfactory. A Five Years’ Warranty 
Certificate is also given with each Machine. 


THE NEW 
COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is sold to Companion readers at 
wholesale price. Why pay $35.00 
or $40.00 for a Sewing Machine 
when one of equal value can be 


obtained for only $19.00 ? 





we have thie day sold a new smpuue tounge Geame 
Number, to ____. a ee 
warrant thie ding Machune for mve rears from 
date of ougimal purchase for family purpoors Sf any part 
proves defective within thal time we will whlece Ue pur of charqe 
Magee Regie rose eteas ame cbeme ox eo ett 
Mace iaaye a 
Band, males and delinwd He 
day of a ee te un Caghtem 
Mamdrad amd Remalrgr — 


Pasty Mason Mx 


We Repeat— Send for our New Descriptive Circular, also 
Samples of Work Done on the Machine. 


“Having had one of your Companion Sewin 
Machines for the past three years an ing so we 
leased with it I now enclose you P. O. m ~order 
ce $19.00 for one to be sent to my son. Will say it 
has given me better satisfaction than two others I have 
had for which I paid $85.00 for one and $45.00 for the 
other, and do not see how you can sell so much 
cheaper than others.”—Mrs. W. J. Workman, Pleas- 
antville, Ohio. 


“The New Companion Sewing Machine I pur- 
chased from you over five years ago is exactly as os 


as new and has always been perfectly satisfactory.”— 
Eugenia G. Paulson, Resend B.C. 





“T am delighted with the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine. It does excellent work and is all that 
could be desired. Having been a dressmaker for several 
years I feel 1 am competent to say that the New Com- 
panion is equal in finish, work and durability to —T 
machine I ever used.””—Carrie R. French, Omaha, Neb. 


“Referring to the New Companion Sewing 
Machine bought from you in April, 1896, would say 
that on account of its simplicity, durability and light- 
running ho gory and other a Gray- 
son would not exchange it for a machine sold for 
more than double its cost.”—A. L. Grayson, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


On receipt of $19.00:awe will deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine, freight paid, 
at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the Machine, freight 
paid, at any railroad office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any 
railroad freight office west of these four states, for $22.00. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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An Ick-CoATED VOLCANO.—Among the 
places visited by the German exploring ship 
Valdivia, recently returned from the Antarctic 
Ocean, was Bouvet Island, which, although 
discovered in 1739, was only known to have 
been sighted twice since its discovery, and until 
the Valdivia’s visit, had not been seen for more 
than 70 years. The island is the summit of a 
volcanic mountain rising 3,000 feet above the sea. 
Its crater is entirely covered with ice, which 
caves down in a steep wall to sea-level. It is 
situated about 1,800 miles west of south from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

LAtTEst NEws OF MARs.—Although the 
planet Mars was not favorably situated for: 
observation during its opposition in the early 
part of this year, yet some of its mysterious 
phenomena were again beheld. Mr. Stanley 
Williams, the English astronomer, reports that 
many of the “canals” were visible, and that 








several of them appeared “double.” The “‘Nilo- 
syrtis,” the largest and most prominent canal ! 
on Mars, was curiously faint in March, “very 
irregular in both width and darkness, and 
perhaps actually interrupted in places. On the 
night of March 15th Mr. Williams saw, south of 
the dark streak surrounding the northern snow- 
cap, a bright spot which he thinks may have 
been caused by clouds. 


Best TIME TO TAKE MEDICINE.—Accord- 
ing to Professor Moritz, writing in a German 
medical periodical, the most speedy absorption 
of a drug into the human system is secured by 
administering it with water on an empty stomach. 
In many eases, he says, a definite effect will thus 
be produced, when no effect would be perceptible 
from the same dose administered shortly after 
he taking of food. Food taken immediately 
after medicine retards the absorption of the drug. 


DEFECTIVE HEARING ON RAILROADS.— 
Attention is called in medical journals to the 
desirability of testing railroad employés for 
defective hearing as well as for color-blindness. 
A recent examination in Europe developed the 
fact that out of firemen and engine-drivers 
only three possessed perfectly normal hearing. 
It is suggested that there should be a standard 
of hearing power for the examination of employés 
who have to depend upon sound signals. 


Tue X-Rays AND HEART DIsSEASE.—Dr. 
Francis H. Williams of Boston says that when 
it becomes customary to examine the chest with 
the X-rays, deaths from heart failure without 
previous warning will be less common. The 
Trays not only enable the physician to determine 
the size of the heart, but with their aid he can 
also follow its movements in health and disease, 
which has not before been possible. Such exam- 
inations are also useful in cases of incipient 
consumption. With proper precautions taken no 
harm need be feared from X-ray examination. 








| 
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; LAKE BAIKAL’s Miguty STEAMBOAT.— | 
The trains of the trans-Siberian railroad are to be | 
ferried across Lake Baikal] ona steamboat which, 
it is said, will possess the most powerful engines 
employed in any vessel afloat. They are of 
40,000 horse-power, and a large share of their | 
immense energy will be required to break a way 
for the boat through the thick ice which covers | 
the lake in the winter. The engines of the great 
Steamship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse are of 
only 28,000 horse-power. 

CHOKING THE THAMES.—The work of 
keeping the mouth of the world’s greatest 
commercial river, the Thames, open and free for 
ships of all classes is not lacking in difficulty. 
The shifting sands continually encroach upon 
pags the great estuary, and the latest. 

ys that the Duke of Edinburgh 
Channel, which is at present the principal passage 
into the Thames for heavy vessels, has narrowed 
Sinee 1882 from a mile and a half to about half a | 
mile. “Its total obliteration, which seems by no | 
means impossible,” says Nature, “would entail | 
a long cireuit at the time of low water.” The | 

Middle Swim,” the main route for traffie 
between London and the north, has also con- 
tracted and shoaled much within late years. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


| 
“What you want when you want it” > | 


Libby’s 2) 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat ¢ | 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, f | 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 


| Veal Loaf||Ox Tongue (whole) | 
[Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


Wafer Sliced | | Deviled Ham | 
‘Smoked Beef! {Brisket f | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, ‘* How 
ake Good Things to Eat’ yours for a 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
































| TO KEEP OUT OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION | 
BY PROPER USE OF FOOD. 

It is a lamentable fact that American brain- 
workers do not, as a rule, know how to feed them- 
selves to rebuild the daily loss occasioned by 
active mental effort. This fact, coupled with the 
disastrous effects of the alkaloids contained in 
tobacco, coffee and whiskey, makes a sure path- 
way toward nervous prostration. 

The remedy is simple enough. Employ the 
services of a food expert, who knows the kind of 
food required to rebuild the daily losses in the 
human body. This can be done by making free 
use of Grape-Nuts, the famous breakfast food, 
which contains exactly the elemental principles 
which have an affinity for albumen and go directly 
to rebuild the gray matter in the brain, solar 
plexus and nerve centres throughout the eet | 





COMPANION. 





LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 
UNTIL THE SHOEIS WORN OUT. 
Send for FREE samples and descriptive “ Primer” to 


NATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 


zweney, digerent  Sentgns. cheaper than wood fence 
Special Pr meteries and Churches. 


Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CoO., 
315 North Street, Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR wens DAY'S WORK. 


Scena. 









Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
ie dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 

nd your full address by return mail and | 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and | 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyrequired. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds 
Toys, Steam _ Engines, Photo 
Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electric pejesraphs, 
Telephones,M: terns, 

— ares, bats from a 

t to a schooner; also 

Kites wy 3 AL Masks, Wak- 
ons, ‘Toy Houses, Ho 

tow, Pop, G' uns, Slings, ‘Stilts, 

Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and 

‘ird Traps,and many others. 
* All is made so plain that a 
bo a can easily make them. 
200 han: xdsome ilfustestions his great book by mail, 10 
»8for25cts. CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse, N.Y. 





| eta, 





Follow your selection of food up with a dismi 

of coffee, tobacco and whiskey for fifteen — 
and mark the difference in your mental ability, | 
which means everything to the average hustling | 
American, who must have physical and mental | 
strength, or he falls out in the race for dollars and 
cents. z 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak | 











For 3%4 x 3% Pictures, | 


00 Uses Eastman’s li a. | 
. proof film cartridges | 
and ooh be loaded in | 
dayligh 

_ Fine achromatic eon ‘safety shutter, 
stops and socket for tripod , 





screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras,no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Cataiegues free of dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


~ 








THEY 





NOTHING | 


—is what your grocer will j 

tell you if you ask him to 

show you those beautiful 
CREAM OF WHEAT 


PICTURES. || 


He will tell you how to | 
obtain a complete set 


FREE 


Do not fail to see them at 
any first class grocer’s. 
For additional information address 
Cream of Wheat Co. 
Minneapolis, - - - Minn. 














© Rosy is the man after taking 
from the Blue bottle of 


JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 











For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere, Made by 


Swift and Company, Chicago 














\ guare 

98 & 97 ah ‘Sato $15. 
4 Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, 
$3 to Silo. Great 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
y where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without a@ centin advance. 

A, BICYCLE by helping us advertise 1 





reward on our new plan. 


Easy work and sure 
n FREE | 4 Leh of “imple 


ey one Mitder Agent in each — 
Wheel to introduce them. rite at 


8B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chictan a, | 





EARN carttra 


y taking cuhers and sellin opens our 
Plewae Baker’s Teas, Spices, Rte. 
a total of 10 Ibs. for Crescent ye and Sup- 
plies, View-Finder, Plate-Holder, Etc., com- 
plete; or sell 30 Tbs. for Peek-a-Boo Camera; 
50 Ibs. for Baker Foldin; Cycle Camera; 5 Ibs. 
only for Comet Pocket Camera; or sell 50 Ibs. 
for Ladies’ or Gents’ Gold Watch; 25 Ibs. for 
Solid Silver Watch; 7 Ibs. for Nickel Watch; 
100 to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ Hi trade 
= cles; 75 Ibs. for er bets or Girls’ Bieye sles ; 
. for Large Dinner t; >. for Cottage 
ene Set or Book for Toilet 
Chamber Set 0 or Gold Ring = ) Curtains 
or Flobert Rifle; 90 Ibs. for Gordon-Baker 
wing Machine. 


Weite Sor Caralegne, rad rae Blast, “h fete. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 











good machines, | 









Shoe, from Shop to You! 5 
Our Boys’ Waldorf combines best ? 
materials and workmanship with 
a style not usu: ally found 
in boys’ shoes. They are 
deseo te price simply be- 


cause you buythem direct 

from factory, saving re 
Boys’ Waldorf, sizes lito4. tailer’s profit. Such a 

shoe maul retail at $2.00 


For School. to $2.25. Our price $1.50 
at factory. $1.75 by mail or express prepaid. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 

Our Men’s Waldorfs are made in Calf, 
Black Seal Skin (waterproof), Tan, 
Enameled and Patent Leather with all 
the fashionable styles of toe. All that 
money and care yt do is on -* make 
Waldorf Shoes 
would retail at $3. jae 
price $2.50 at factory. + 
mail or express prepaid. 
ponee boys’ or one pair _ ke 

Sone’ and men’s sent for 
one mail charge of 25c. 

Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


R. H. LONG (Factory); 
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7 tt GENTLY ON THE 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND BoweELs 
GLEANSES THE SYSTEM 
“ae persg UEEECTUALY 


por Col 7 EAD pact evens 
OVERCOMES 





BU THE GENVINE © MaAN'F OD BY 


GUIBRNIA fic SyRVPG 


OO hte SRE, abe 
FOR SALE BY ALL peucessrs mee soe PERDOFTEE. 
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The Daisy Air Rifle 


is a practical rifle at less than the price of a toy! 

It shoots straight and well, and a little practice 

will teach any one to become a ‘‘ crack shot.’ No 
powder, no smoke, no danger, no noise. 

Equipped with black walnut stock, handsomely 
nickeled steel barrel, globe sights, interchange- 
able parts. Our 20th Century Daisy (price $1.00) 
will shoot either darts (price reduced to 35 cents 
per dozen) or shot, while our Daisy Repeater 
(price $1.25) will shoot 48 times without reloading. 

If your dealer by not sell you a “Daisy” 
(be sure the word “Daisy” is on the stock), 
send us his name and we will send you one 

Srom the factory, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
Free 


DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME 
THE DAISY MFG. COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich., U.8.A. 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


SEND for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 e 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Sireet, mbvoneg ; Y. 














And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


Our ‘er Sully ex- 
—, in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
und March 30th. 





THE YOUTH’S 


HASH ANUBNIIRNVANV ANU BV ASIANA NAV ANUS San ee Fa npc nor Magy rte A | 
Raf T E R M S it | there was silence, and then called one man after 
4 ro nan r | another and heard each through an interpreter. 
| The row turned out to have been caused by a 
| man trying to light his pipe at an opium-smoker’s 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single worry issue of the paper. All 
nh 


additional pages over cig t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Aeouts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, whén sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

YHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. . 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning pour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot fird your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to gtrangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
uf 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE PLAGUE. 


O many people the reports, a few 
years ago, of the appearance of 
the plague in China, and later in 
India, came with a shock of 
surprise. The plague was a 

‘e) disease associated in their 
minds with antiquity or the 
middle ages, and was thought 
to be one of the extinct scourges of 
man, as safely buried as any of its 
victims. 

In reality, however, it has never died 
out. Although it retired from Europe, 
driven before the slowly improving cleanliness 
of modern civilization, it has been preserved 
through all these years in some of the almost 
inaccessible and indescribably filthy regions of 
western China and the neighboring countries 
of Central Asia. It exists also in certain parts of 
Central Africa, and a small epidemic prevailed in 
Astrakhan in Russia only about twenty years ago. 

Since 1894 we have heard constantly of the 
plague in the seaport towns of China and in India, 
chiefly in Bombay, and now it has reached Mecca, 
and has been brought thence to the shores of the 
Mediterranean by returning Mohammedan pil- 
grims. 

The plague is a mierobic disease. It thrives in 
filth and in the generally unsanitary conditions 
associated with tho crowding together of human 
beings in small and dark habitations. Rats suffer 
from it, and are believed to be instrumental in its 
spread. Fieas are also charged with transporting 
the virus from the sick to the well. 

It is called the bubonic plague because of the 
swelling of glands in the groin or armpits, which 
is one of its chief and most constant symptoms. 
The disease begins like all fevers, with headache, 
loss of appetite, nausea, indefinite pains in the 
muscles and bones, lassitude, a chilly sensation, 
and so forth; but the sign which enables the 
sufferer to foretell his fate with almost absolute 
certainty is tenderness on pressure under the 
arms aid in the groin, the forerunner of glandular 
swelling. 

There is little to do for one who has the disease, 
but much can be done to prevent it. It cannot 
thrive in sunlight and cleanliness, and an exten- 
sive epidemic could not prevail in any city where 
modern sanitary regulations are enforced. 

The “pneumonic” plague, from which several 
persons died in Vienna last year, is a form of the 
plague which attacks the lungs chiefly, the 
symptoms being in many respects very similar 
to those of ordinary pneumonia. This form is 
exceedingly fatal, almost every case ending in 
death. Of sufferers from the bubonic plague 
about eight out of ten die. 
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AFRAID TO BE AFRAID. 


There are situations in which a timid man 
cannot, out of consideration for his own safety, 
afford to show the slightest fear. A writer in 
Chambers’s Journal describes such a situation on 
board a ship which was transporting a great 
nunaber of coolies across the ocean, many of them 
desperate and brutal men. 

One day at luncheon in the saloon the passen- 
ger heard horrible yells and shouts of “Ta! ta!” 
(A fight! a fight!) “Hullo!” the captain said. 
“Another jolly row below! Better stay where 
you are. You'll find a loaded revolver in my 
room if any one attempts to molest you.” 

Lighting his pipe and calling his dog, a fierce- 
looking English bull, the captain went on deck to 
see what was the matter. The coolies were 
fighting savagely; broken bowls and pieces of 
firewood were flying about, and several of the 
men had ugly-looking knives drawn. Into the 
midst of them walked the captain, knocking first 
one and then another aside. 

One fearful-looking coolie aimed a blow at him 
with a broken basin, but before the blow could 
descend the dog brought the man down on his 
back and held him there. The two principal 
offenders were caught, their heads banged to- 
gether until the fight was out of them, and an 





lamp. The most trivial thing often caused the 
worst fight. After all was over the passenger 
said to the captain, “Are you not afraid of these 
people?” 

“Yes,” said the captain, “to tell the truth, I 
am. But to show the least fear among such a 
crowd as that, or to lose my temper, might lead 
to my death on the spot. I cannot afford to show 
that Iam afraid. But I am getting used to it.” 


BURYING A RATTLESNAKE ALIVE. 


It would not seem a very easy thing to bury a 
snake alive, but that is what a traveller through 
western Indian Territory saw some prairie-dogs 
doing. The story is told in Forest and Stream. 


The traveller was resting under a tree when he 
noticed a commotion among some dogs near him. 
They would run up to a certain spot, Peep at 
something, and then scamper back. in 
more closely, he saw fifteen to twenty dogs abou! 
a rattlesnake, which presently went into one of 
the dogs’ holes. 

No sooner had it disappeared than the little 
fellows began to push in dirt, evidently to fill u 
the hole. By the time they had pretty we 
covered the entrance the snake stuck his head 
up through the dirt, and every dog scampered 
off to a safe distance, all the time barking. 

The snake slowly crawled to another hole 
about a rod distant, and went in. Then forward 
came the dogs again, and all went to work to 
push up earth to the hole. This time they suc- 
ceeded, and completely covered the entrance. 
This done they proceeded to beat the earth down, 
using their noses to pound it with. When it was 
quite hard they went away. The traveller exam- 
ined their work, and was surprised to find that 
they had packed the earth in solid with their 
noses, and had sealed the snake inside. 


FOOTBALL IN SIAM. 


Lovers of outdoor sports would find one thing 
to interest them in Siam. It is the native game 
of football. Harper’s Weekly says that it is very 
interesting to a looker-on. It is played with a 
ball about four inches in diameter, hollow and 
strong. 


The number of contestants varies, but play is 
sharpest when there are cusnee form a circle 
about ten feet in diameter. yond that, the 
larger the circle the slower the ply. 

e game consists in keeping the ball tossing 
in the air without breaking the circle. If aman 
misses his opportunity he drops out, and when 
but four or six remain, the work is sharp and very 


pretty. 

The ball is struck most frequently with the 
knee, but also with the foot, from before, behind, 
and at the side of the player. A part has been 
known to let a ball drop directly behind his back, 
and then, without —— return it clear over 
his head and straight into the middle of the cirele, 
all with one well-aimed backward kick of his heel. 


SURFACE OBSERVATION. 


The remarks made by a countryman when he 
gets his first view of the ocean are not always 
remarkable for depth and appropriateness. 


A stroller on the beach of a Massachusetts 
seaport overheard the opening remarks of a 
farmer and his wife who had come from northern 
New Hampshire, as he subsequently learned 
from their conversation. 

“Well, I feel to be glad we’ve come, William,” 
said the woman, with a sigh of pleasure, turning 
from the sea to face her spouse. “‘Would you 
ever have believed there was such a sight of 
water in one place in this world?” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” returned William. “And 
when you consider that we can’t see any but 
what’s on top, it’s all the more astonishin’, 
Sarah, now aint it?” 





TOO MUCH INTELLECT. 


The dangers of the higher education are not 
often exposed so nakedly as in the following 
letter from a New England mother to the teacher 
of her precious boy, which has lately found its 
way into Harper’s Bazar: 

DEAR Miss: Please do not push Johnnie too 
hard, for so much of his branes is intelleck that 
he ought to be held back a good deal, or he will 
run to intelleck entirely, an’ I do not dezire it. 
So please hold him back so as to keep his intelleck 
om getting bigger than his boddy, an’ injooring 

m for life. 


EXTREME CASE. 


“I think my Uncle Jerry.” said Aunt Mchitabel, 
“was the contrariest man I ever see. I remem- 
ber of his pickin’ up a hot p’tater once when we 
was eatin’ dinner, an’ there wasn’t no company 
at the house, nuther. An’ what do you s’pose he 
done with it?” 

“Threw it at somebody?” conjectured one of 


the listeners. 
“No. He held it in his hand till it blistered 


“What did he do that for?” 
“*Cause anybody else would ’a’ dropped it!” 


NOT HIS. 


There are disrespectful questions as well as 
disrespectful answers. 


“Now, Morton,” said one of a party who had 
gone deep into the Maine woods in search of 
adventure, “we know you’ve been a famous 
hunter, and we want to hear about some of the 
narrow escapes you've had from bears and so on.” 

“Young man,” said the old guide, with dignity. 
“if there’s been any narrer escapes, the bears and 
other fierce critters had ’em, not me!” 


THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


An exchange chronicles this distressing experi- 
ence, which is perhaps not so rare as it was 
painful: 

“Were there no servants in the intelligence 
7 — pn yng 

“It was full of ’em,” returned the lonely hus- 
band, “but they had ail worked for us before.” 





COMPANION. 
s> ssar © Little Brass Disks 


For Repairing Punctures in Bicycle Tires. 

Complete outfit 50 cents. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 

8. M. CLARKE & CO., 1307 Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

A“ase of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

will not_benetit. They banish pain 

34 prolong life. One givés relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES MEN. Price, $4, 


Comfort, good a 
rance, fit, and the 
t materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
as these shoes, end ata 
price. As re- 
tailer for them ar uent 

for catalogue to 

RALSTON HEALTH 

SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 














When you 
become 
weary with 
the house- 
hold work 
and care, 
stop a 
moment, 
sitdown j{ 
and inhale 


the (APP) 
Portsmouth «?reston” 
Smelling Salts. 


You'll get up feeling rested and 
fresh as in the morning. Its invig- 
orating power is wonderful. Try it. 


Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agents, or 
sent post-paid for 25c. ifnot otherwise obtainable. 


25 cents. } PRESTON 











AUGUST 31, 1899. 
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One 
Thousand 
Five 
Hundred 
Dollars 


will be given for the best FIFTEEN /| 
STORIES about the remarkable 


OROSIS 


SHOES 


now so universally worn by women. 


FIRST PRIZE, SECOND PRIZE, 


$500 5250 


OTHERS IN SMALLER AMOUNTS. 


This offer, made by the manufacturers 
of SOROSIS, is to 


Women Only. 


Every applicant will receive acopy of our 
New College Story containing fine half-tone 
illustrations of all the prominent colleges. 








Send for full particulars to 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 


77 BLAKE ST., LYNN, MASS. 


NOTE. There is nothing more attractive 
and helpful to romance than a handsome 
foot. SOROSIS as applied to shoes is now a 
household word, and means all that is best. 
The knowing one is aware that SOROSIS 
makes her feet look well and feel well. 
























wearing. 
workmanship, finish are easily 
talked of, but the proof of 
a shoe after all is the way 
it wears. 


e 
: 





heart. Or can be or- 
dered direct from us by 
mail. : 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 





well, and de men dat weahs ’em know de 
proper things to put dere feet in! ”’ 

his is what “experts” in ‘‘shoe- 
handling’’ say about ‘‘Heywoods.”” They 
are the best money and skill can make 
them, and their merit is proved in the 
Men who are particular wear them a/ways. 


ividuldeldetaududulduiduddula Wield valuuelududd ed Wividwdves- 


The ‘‘ Nassau,’’ a 
popular round toe 
made in Patent Calf, 
Russia Calf and Vici 
Kid. 
other material, dif- 
ferent finish. Our 
Catalogue D de- 
scribes them 


Sold everywhere by . 
dealers who have their all; sent 
customers’ interest at free. 
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“Heywood Shoes Wear!” 


‘**Deed dey do, and weah 
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Material, 


vyvy 








Other shapes, 















$3.50 
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